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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


R. GLADSTONE made his promised statement on Egypt 
N on Tuesday. He confined it in form very strictly to finance; 
but in reality, as we argue elsewhere, it went further. The 
Government has reduced the Army in Egypt from 33,000 men 
to 12,000, but intends to retain the latter number, until the 
native Army is ready to guarantee order and security. The 
position of this garrison will be legalised by a Convention or 
written “arrangement” with the Khedive only, based on the 
precedent of the Convention made with France in 1815, which 
will settle the localities to be occupied, the relation of the 
General-in-Chief to the Khedive, and the amount to be paid 
by the Egyptian Treasury, which is to discharge part, if 
not all, of the cost of occupation. Sir Stafford North- 
cote accepted this statement, though not satisfactory, as 
proof that nothing further would be revealed, and confined 
himself to protesting against Mr. Gladstone’s claim to a 
latitude so much greater than he allowed his opponents. 
Mr. Gladstone quietly observed that “this was not the 
question,” and the discussion ended. It is understood that it 
will not be reopened this Session, the Opposition confining 
themselves to an effort to worry the Government about the 
trial of Arabi, which never perceptibly gets forwarder, and is 
probably not intended to do so. 





We have noticed the rumours afloat as to the coming 
changes in the Cabinet elsewhere, but may observe here 
that they are all denied on authority, and are certainly all 
premature. That the Cabinet must be reconstructed is certain, 
if only because Mr. Gladstone cannot do three men’s work— 
that of Premier, that of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that 
of Leader of the House—for ever; but the reconstruction will 
not press till next Session is nigh at hand. By the etiquette of 
the Constitution, all such changes rest with the Premier, as 
agent for the Queen, who, in theory, invites fresh personages 
to aid her with their advice. We may add that another 
rumour, that of the retirement of Lord Selborne, is specially 
denied, and is only thus far true, that the Lord Chan- 
cellor has never of late enjoyed robust health, and is 
by temperament indifferent to what are called the “ sweets” 
of office. Those sweets have bitters. It is, we suppose, 
always pleasanter to be colly than sheep, but the pleasure, if 
the country is hilly, brings with it one strange burden. The 
veterinary surgeons in Westmoreland and Cumberland will tell 
you that, active and healthy as the collies look, and swiftly as 
they move, sixty per cent. of them die of the same thing,— 
heart disease. The sheep, who tremble before them, neverthe- 
less wear them out. 


We regret to notice that Sir Stafford Northcote, though not 
seriously ill, is sufficiently out of health to have justified Sir 
W. Jenner in ordering him to the Mediterranean. We fear the 
Autumn Session has not increased his strength. What with 
the Closure Debates, Lord Randolph Churchill, and the nearly 
incessant rain, London must have been, for any one with the 


The last night of the great Closure Debate was marked by 
three speeches of especial interest, two hostile and one favour- 
able to the resolution of the Government. Mr. Cowen delivered 
a remarkable oration against the resolution, which was followed 
by so many hand-shakings and obeisances from the Tory side of 
the House, that Sir Stafford Northcote must have trembled for 
his throne. Nor was the speech wanting in distinctively 
Conservative sentiment, for Mr. Cowen, whether contemplating 
conversion or not, declared his belief that the craving for more 
legislation was morbid, that we are being legislated out of our 
liberties, and that the interests of the State and the cause of 
freedom would be as effectually served by the wise and liberal 
administration of existing laws, as by the making of fresh, ones. 
“The Government,” he said, amidst great cheering, “came before 
them with a batch of Bills in one hand and a bundle of fetters 
in the other, and said, ‘Give us those fetters, and we will give 
you these Bills.’ He would rather not purchase the Bills, at 
the price.” “ All that enabled the House for centuries to 
triumph over autocracy, they were asked to destroy, and they 
were asked to reduce that assembly to a registry office for the 
decrees of caucuses, and the judgments of the party Press.” 
“Change there must be, but the change asked for was of an 
excessive, bewildering, and momentous character, revolution- 
ary, and inimical to their best interests, and contrary to the 
highest traditions of the British Parliament.” 


Of Mr. Sexton’s speech, which breathed fire and slaughter 
against the British Parliament, and exulted in the success of the 
Irish party in undermining British liberty, we have said enough 
elsewhere. Sir Patrick O’Brien replied to it with even more 
than Mr. Sexton’s own verve, declaring that Mr. Sexton was “a 
trading politician,” and condemning him bitterly for making 
capital in that House by floods of abuse of Irish Members, both 
past and present. ‘The honourable gentleman who represented 
formerly the Irish World, and now the Irish Nation, proud of 
his Hyperion curls, thought he could trample on every one who 
sought to interpose.” He intimated that if Mr. Parnell “ who 
often put away unpleasant questions with a sickly smile,” had 
been in the House when Mr. Sexton was speaking, the attack made 
on Irish Members would have been suppressed. He never im- 
puted to the advanced Irish party, unless it was Mr. O’Donnell, 
a knowledge of anything, “ except what they called Irish politics, 
gathered from reading American papers.” Irish Members on 
the Ministerial side of the House were reproached with having 
done nothing. Well, there was one thing they never had done, 
—they had never appealed to a foreign country for money to 
pay and keep them.” And so Sir Patrick ran on, in his own 
best style, dealing blow after blow at Mr. Sexton and his 
colleagues. 


The division gave the Government a majority of 44 (304 to 
260), and there were, besides, thirty-four pairs. Thus the num- 
ber of Members who took part in the division, including the 
Speaker and the four tellers and all the pairs, was 637, leaving 
very few votes unaccounted for, in a House which is by no means 
at its full complement. Among the votes unaccounted for were 
those of eight Liberals,—Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Walter, two of 
the three Messrs. Fitzwilliam, Mr. Anderson, Mr. McCullagh 
Torrens, Mr. Muntz, and Sir E. Watkin, all of whom abstained. 
The only Liberals who voted against the resolution were Mr. 
Cowen, Mr. Marriott, Mr. Courtauld, and Mr. P. A. Taylor, of 
whom the tivo first play very much the parts of Conserva- 
tives. Mr. Parnell’s party voted with the Conservatives, and 
also Mr. Shaw, who has opposed the Government steadily 
of late. ‘The majority was a good one, and considering the 
attitude of the extreme Irish party, it afforded ample proof 
that Great Britain is cordially and peremptorily with the 
Government in demanding that the House shall take full power 
to apportion the time at its disposal to the legislative necessities 





seeds of illness in him, nearly intolerable. 


of the case. 
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The first resolution, as amended and carried yesterday week, 
runs as follows :—‘‘ That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of Ways and Means, in a Committee of the 
whole House, during any debate, that the subject has been 
adequately discussed, and that it is the evident sense of the 
House, or of the Committee, that the question be now put, he 
may so inform the House or the Committee; and if a motion 
be made ‘ That the question. be now put,’ Mr. Speaker, or the 
Chairman, shall forthwith put such question; and, if the same 
be decided in the affirmative, the question under discussion shall 
be put forthwith, provided that the question, ‘That the ques- 
tion be now put,’ shall not be decided in the affirmative, if a 
division be taken, unless it shall appear to have been supported 
by more than 200 Members, or unless it shall appear to have 
been opposed by less than forty Members and supported by more 
than 100 Members.” 

The second resolution was agreed to in a modified form, 
after a discussion of rather more than two days,—thke form 
accepted having been that suggested by Mr. H. Fowler, the 
able Member for Wolverhampton, to whose amendment Mr. 
Gladstone ultimately acceded. The rule now stands as fol- 
lows:—‘ That no motion for the adjournment of the House 
shall be made, until all the questions on the notice-paper have 
been disposed of; and no such motion shall be made before the 
Orders of the Day or Notices of Motion have been entered 
on, except by leave of the House, unless a Member, rising in 
his place, shall propose to move the adjournment, for the pur- 
pose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public importance, 
and not less than forty Members shall thereupon rise in their 
place to support the motion, or unless, if fewer than forty Mem- 
bers and not less than ten shall thereupon rise in their places, 
the House shall, on a division upon question put forthwith, 
determine whether such a motion shall be made.” The 
concession that on the demand of forty Members, any 
motion of adjournment grounded on the necessity of dis- 
cussing a matter of urgent importance shall proceed, 
would be a very fatal one, without the first resolution. But 
with the Speaker’s power of declaring that the sense of the 
House is in favour of Closure of debate, the concession loses its 
dangerous character. 


The third resolution, debated on Wednesday and Thursday, 
and slightly modified in the course of the discussion, requires, 
“That when a motion is made for the adjournment of a Debate, 
or of the House, during any debate, or that the Chairman of a 
Committee do report progress, or do leave the chair, the debate 
thereupon shall be confined to the matter of such motion; and 
no Member, having moved or seconded any such motion, 
shall be entitled to move or second any similar motion during 
the same debate.” 


The progress of the debate on Thursday night was satis- 
factory, both the fourth and fifth resolutions being agreed to, in 
the following slightly modified forms :—“ 4. That, after the 
House has entered upon the Orders of the Day or Notices of 
Motions, when, after the House has been cleared for a division, 
upon a motion for the adjournment of a debate, or of the 
House during any debate, or that the Chairman of a Committee 
do report progress, or do leave the Chair, the decision of Mr. 
Speaker, or of the Chairman of a Committee, that the Ayes or 
Noes have it, is challenged, Mr. Speaker or the Chairman 
may, after the lapse of two minutes, as indicated by the 
sand-glass, call upon the Members challenging it to rise 
in their places; and if they be less than twenty in a 
House of forty Members or upwards, he may forthwith de- 
clare the determination of the House or of the Committee. 
5. That Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
may call the attention of the House, or of the Committee, to 
continued irrelevance or tedious repetition on the part of a 
Member, and may direct the Member to discontinue his speech.” 
One satisfactory feature of the discussion was that Mr. Dillwyn 
put in force the third resolution against Mr. Gibson, who, in 
speaking to the motion for the adjournment of the debate, did not 
direct his remarks to the reasons for adjournment, but to prove 
that there was an inconsistency between Resolutions 1 and 4, 
which, even if it existed, did not tellin favour of an adjournment 
of the debate. Mr. Gibson does not usually offend in this way, 
but it is clear enough that he was offending then, and that the 
Speaker’s decision against him was of the greatest possible use 
in bringing the dispute to a close. 


Sir Lewis Pelly has made a capital suggestion. He fancies 





that now the Closure is accepted, Members will be sile 
therefore, recommends that they should establish ap: and, 
to contain “all the speeches they wished to deliver "e 
entirely support that suggestion, and would add tha, 
which should be called the “‘ Dead Speech Reper 
also be entrusted with all the speeches which Members j 

for their constituents alone; all motions they wish to — 
but not to carry; and all questions intended rather to Ain. 
than to elicit information. If to this collection were a 
continuous Irish speeches designed only to keep the s ae 
in front or to obstruct business, the journal would be the ree 
useful in London. It would relieve the House of half its Po 
culties, and materially help legislation; while, as no med 
being would ever read it, it could do no possible harm, 
perhaps, to the printers who set it up, and who wou 
keep awake. 


t the journal, 
tory - should 


human 
except, 
1d have to 


The Emperor of Germany opened the Prussian Parliament 
on Tuesday, in a speech which was of interest chiefly in rela. 
tion to finance. The Emperor could assure the Reichstag that 
he expected peace, but the necessities which had induced ie to 
ask for more indirect taxes still existed. Many of them could wait 
but there was one which could not. The income-tax in Prossig 
reaches down to persons with £21 a year, or 8s. a week, and ag 
one-third of the Prussian population have no more than that pit. 
tance, it is indispensable that the four lowest grades of the tax 
those on persons with £50 a year or less, should be abolished, The 
loss will be only £350,000 a year, but still, it must be made good, 
The notice of abolition was received with unanimous marks of 
approval, but the Government has still no majority for its sng. 
gested substitutes for the tax. The Clerical Centre still holds 
the balance of power, and the speech, though friendly to 
Catholics, promises no concession. Indeed, even if it did, it ig 
very doubtful if the Centre dare vote the beer or tobacco duties, 
Catholics like tobacco as well as Protestants, and, allowing for 
Saints’ days and holidays, perhaps drink a trifle more beer, Re. 
ligious freedom is dear to one’s heart, but to be thirsty,—is not 
that purgatory come too soon ? 








According to the Times correspondent in Paris, it was King 
Alfonso who overthrew the Conservative Cabinet of S. Canovas, 
and introduced S. Sagasta into the Spanish Ministry. He is now 
inclined to replace S. Sagasta and the Moderates by Marshal 
Serrano and the Democrats, his object being to show that no 
party in Spain need be hostile to him,as there is none with 
which he will not work. This is clever, and there is little doubt 
the King is a much abler man than his recent predecessors have 
been, but it will not render the position of Spanish Premiers 
pleasant. ‘To be thrown aside when done with, is the destiny of 
a good many people, but the man who likes that destiny has 
yet to be found. We suppose the truth is that the King, whose 
influence with the Army enables him to be arbiter between 
parties, has seen that the country desires a more Liberal 
Ministry, and has signified to the Democrats that he will 
not refuse to accept them if the country wishes for them, and 
will not allow §. Sagasta to pack a second Parliament, in order 
to keep them out. The true test both of the ability and of the 
sincerity of the King, now that he is fairly seated, would be to 
call a free Parliament, never yet seen in Spain, and see if he 
cannot get along with the Ministers it prefers. He is not bound 
to work with Republicans, but his theory is, and he has much 
evidence on his side, that the country has accepted him. If he 
can rule with a free Parliament, he may refound the Monarchy. 


The French Chamber has all the week been debating the 
Clerical Budget, after an unintelligible fashion. The Deputies 
apparently are not prepared to disestablish the Church, and 
refused a proposal of M. Roche to cut down the total grant; 
but every now and then a Deputy attacks some item, and 
obtains a majority. For example, the salary of the <Arch- 
bishop of Paris, perhaps the most important ecclesiastic in 
France, was reduced from £1,800 to £1,200. Then, the 
Chamber, repenting itself, restored the total grant to its old 
amount, and so cancelled all the detailed reductions. It would 
seem as if the Deputies thought their electors more hostile to 
the Church than themselves, but there are signs on the other side. 
M. Andrieux, formerly the anti-religious Prefect of the Seine, 
who helped to break the doors of the Convents, has announced 
his conviction that the Republic, if it wishes to be safe, should 
protect the Church. The women will else, he says, convert 
opinion. This speech may be the result, as he professes, of 
further experience; but it may be also a bid for votes during a 
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which M. Andrieux, @ man of adroitness, sees to be 
There are as yet, however, few signs of sucha 

action visible to outsiders, though the vote of 244 to 240 re- 
sang the total amount of the clerical grant may be inter- 


preted as one of those signs. 


yeaction ’ 
impending. 


M. Léon Say is anxiously calling the attention of his country- 

en to their finance. In the Journal des Economistes, he points 
a + that the passion for Public Works, especially for State Rail- 
en has increased, till the burden may crush the Treasury, the 
expenses continually increasing, while the reccipts do not. The 
net yield of the lines has fallen off 20 per cent. in four years, 
while the Department incessantly expands its projects. ; He 
demands the sale of the railways, and the “liquidation” 
at the Public Works Budget with the money. He adds 
that the general revenue 1s declining, partly from bad 
harvests, and makes a most serious charge against the 
Ministry of Finance. It is, he says, controlled by a 
political Under-Secretary, who suppresses fiscal prosecutions, 
in order to secure the smugglers’ votes. In proof of this, he 
shows that the number of prosecutions has declined from 46,840 
in 1976, to 18,580 in 1881. “In fact, there is no longer any 
repression, and fraud has become the rule,” the intermediaries 
being Deputies anxious for their seats. M. Léon Say may be 
prejudiced against State railways, though he is a clear-headed 
financier, but it will be impossible to evade inquiry into his 
charges against the Department, more especially as they will 
furnish new arguments for the Scrutin de Liste. The Chamber 
«will be compelled, sooner or later, either to accept that scheme 
or to pass some kind of self-denying ordinance. 


ways, 


A meeting was held at Lord Salisbury’s house in Arlington 
Street on Thursday, to determine on a memorial to Dr. Pusey, 
at which the very wise decision was taken to purchase Dr. 
Pusey’s great library for the University of Oxford, and to 
appoint two or more librarians,—all of them, as we understand 
the resolution, to be clergymen of the Church of England,—who 
might become the means of spreading Dr. Pusey’s theological 
learning and profound belief in Christianity among the more 
or less secularised Oxford students of the future. We heartily 
approve the general scope of the resolutions, but we believe the 
suggestion that all the librarians should necessarily be clergy- 
men an unfortunate one. By all means let them all be theo- 
ogians, and good theologians,—for otherwise, they could not 
secure to the library its full value. But a first-rate lay theo- 
logian, if there were one,—and there ought to be many such, 
—might well happen to be worth all the rest, in the influence 
he would secure for genuinely theological learning and Christian 
conviction. All the speeches on Dr. Pusey’s personal character 
were striking, especially Lord Salisbury’s and Dr. Liddon’s. 





Strong pressure is to be placed upon the Government to put 
down slavery in the Soudan, and, indeed, slavery in Egypt 
itself; and if the British are to protect the country, this must, 
of course, be done. The difficulty is that the Mussulman 
Government, believing slavery lawful, will make no honest 
attempt to abolish it, or to prevent the importation of slaves. 
That difficulty has not prevented the suppression of the institution 
throughout India, and we should much like to see the first Indian 
method tried. That was simply to notify that the status of 
slavery could not be recognised in any Court of Justice, the 
effect being that a slave can demand wages, can punish an 
assault like any one else, and can go away,if he pleases. It 
has been found that under these privileges slavery dies. The 
masters find holding slaves entirely profitless, and the slaves 
slip away, and melt into the general body of the population. A 
tax of £1,000 on any imported slave, payable to any informer 
by either dealer or purchaser, would complete the work, without 
any despatch of expeditions. It should never be forgotten that 
slaveholding is a low as well as a bad occupation, and that the 
instant slavery ceases to pay, all the arguments in its favour 
are given up. If cultivation by slaves had not been profitable, 
the “ patriarchal institution” in America would have ended in 
a week. The Old Testament would not have saved it in 
Virginia, and the Koran will not in Egypt. 


Dr. Siemens, on Wednesday, gave a lecture at the Society of 
Arts, John Street, Adelphi, on the comparative cost of lighting 
by gas and electricity. He held that electricity was the cheaper, 
the annual cost of an incandescent lamp being 20s. 104., against 
29s. for a gas-burner of equal illuminating power. The first 
cost, however, of establishing machinery to light a parish would 


be £177,000 for electricity, against £80,000 for gas; and this ques- 
tion of original capital would form the great obstacle to the 
supersession of gas. It would take £14,000,000 to provide the 
plant for the electric illumination of London, and £64,000,000 
to furnish it for all England; while the delay in making the 
necessary machinery and conductors on so vast a scale would 
be very great. Electricity would be the light of luxury, but not 
of general use. Gas, doubled in luminosity by new methods of 
manufacture and new fittings, would supply the latter. Dr. 
Siemens is probably the first authority on this subject, but it 
must be remembered that his calculations necessarily apply only 
to existing modes of generating electricity. 


An attempt was made on the life of Mr. Justice Lawson last 
Saturday, which was fortunately foiled by the vigilance of one 
of the Army pensioners who were with him as a guard. A 
man of the name of Patrick Delany, who had suffered five 
years’ penal servitude, for firing at a constable who arrested 
him in 1869 for robbery, was observed by one of the Army 
pensioners to be dogging Mr. Justice Lawson’s footsteps, and 
to put his hand into his breast-pocket immediately after pass- 
ing the Judge, at whom he stared intently. M*‘Donnell, the 
Army pensioner in question, immediately closed with him, and 
after a struggle, in which he was aided by the police, secured 
him, when it was found that he had a seven-chamber revolver, 
fully loaded, in the breast-pocket in question. Delany was 
brought up before Mr. Curran on Monday, and remanded. It 
does not yet appear whether the man was employed by others, 
as is most likely ; nor, if so, does there as yet seem any clue to 
those who employed him. — ae 

Mr. Raikes, the Tory Chairman of Committees, is proposed 
by the Conservatives of Cambridge University for the seat 
rendered vacant by the retirement of Mr. Walpole. This selec- 
tion is not fortunate. Mr. Walpole is not only a very accom- 
plished man, but one as Liberal in his attitude of mind as a Con- 
servative could be, and it is well known that he often did much 
to modify for the better the partisan spirit of his party. Mr. 
Raikes has no such claim on the respect of men who would 
class themselves in neither party. He is almost as keen a party 
man as ever sat in the House of Commons, and, moreover, not so 
scrupulousas a man of culture should be in his choice of language. 
Only this autumn, during a private campaign of his own in the 
provinces, he gave great offence, even to gentlemen of his own 
party, by speaking of a Liberal opponent of great weight and 
standing in the House of Commons as “an old woman,”—a phrase, 
as it happened, singularly and ludicrously inapplicable to the 
politician so described. This kind of violent partisan is not 
the man whom the University of Cambridge ought to choose, 
and we are heartily glad to see that the Liberals have started 
Professor Stuart, an excellent speaker, a strong and independent 
Liberal, and a man well known in the provinces, through the 
admirable work he has done in organising the University Ex- 
tension Scheme. His share in the founding of the School of 
Practical Engineering at Cambridge has also made his name 
eminent in the University; and we have some hopes of his 
success. It is so long since there was a contest for 
Cambridge University that no one well knows how that con- 
stituency will vote. 

The most important questions raised by the new School 
Board Elections in London seem to us to be chiefly two,—(1), 
whether the general policy of previous Boards should be con- 
tinued and developed, and therefore whether the hard-working 
Members of the late administration should be supported,—to 
which we answer decidedly in the affirmative; (2), whether 
changes not needful for the efficiency of primary schools, 
and involving greatly increased expenditure, like the found- 
ation, on the basis of the rates, of intermediate schools 
half-way between the primary and secondary schools, or the 
liberal multiplication of free schools, should be encouraged,—to 
which we should answer as decidedly in the negative. On the 
whole, we should recommend the London Ratepayers to return 
again all active Members of the late Board, but to take care to 
add to their number independent men, like Sir Arthur Hobhouse 
in Westminster, or Mr. Albert Rutson in Finsbury, who are 
likely to criticise the policy of the late Board with a favourable 
bias indeed, but without partisan feeling, and with a strong de- 
sire to economise to the utmost; though not at the cost of a 
single iota of efficiency in the conduct of all genuinely primary 

schools. 
Consols were on Friday 101% to 102. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S STATEMENT ON EGYPT. 


HE statement made by Mr. Gladstone on Tuesday upon 
the affairs of Egypt, though simple in form and ap- 
parently confined to one subject, was in substance most im- 
portant. The Government have not decided upon a plan for 
the permanent administration of Egypt, but they have de- 
cided upon their course during the immediate future. They 
acknowledge the existence of a state of affairs in Egypt most 
easily, though not quite accurately, described as an “ Inter- 
regnum,” and intend to provide for “order and security” 
while it lasts, in a very definite way. They cut more knots 
than the public quite perceives. For a period as yet unde- 
termined, but described as the period during which Egypt 
will reorganise her Army and her Administration, the British 
Government will not officially consult ‘ Europe,” and will 
ignore Turkey, and will garrison Egypt, under a Con- 
vention concluded with the Khedive alone. No other 
Power, repeated Mr. Gladstone a second time, will be a 
party to that Convention ; and Egypt is treated, therefore, for 
the moment, under the pressure of irresistible circumstances, 
as an independent State. That is, as any one can see who 
will think over it, the only road out of the inextricable per- 
plexities which would otherwise be produced by the Sultan’s 
claims, European claims, French claims, and the claims of the 
Egyptian Ministry, but to take it must have required both 
courage and decision. The Convention, which may, Mr. Glad- 
stone thought, be concluded within a fortnight, but may take 
longer, will provide, as the similar Convention with France in 
1815 did, “for the limited occupation of Egypt, limited as to 
certain districts, limited in a number of particulars with 
regard to the cost and management of the force, limited as to 
the numbers of the occupying force, and also with respect to 
the charge which is to be imposed on Egypt in respect to that 
force.” This force will assist “in the maintenance of order 
and security” in Egypt, until after the reorganisation of the 
Egyptian Army, and will be provided for out of the Egyptian 
Treasury. Mr. Gladstone postponed the consideration of any 
charge to be made on the Khedive for the Expedition itself, 
but was certain that the expenses of occupation should be dis- 
charged by the country occupied. Whether among these 
charges the ordinary pay of the garrison which would be pro- 
vided by the British Exchequer, were the troops recalled, is 
included, is a detail not mentioned; but as Mr. Gladstone 
thought it would be unnecessary to replace the troops in Egypt 
by an “additional” force at home, we should imagine this part 
of the burden would not be thrown upon the Egyptian finances. 
For a time, therefore, not yet fixed, though intended to be 
as short as the condition of Egypt will allow, that country is 
to be occupied and held to order by a regular garrison of 
12,000 British soldiers, amenable only to the Government of 
Great Britain. Turkey may protest, as technically she has an 
unquestionable right to do, and France may sulk, as, consider- 
ing her retreat from the Expedition, she has no right to do; 
but so far, the ground is thoroughly cleared. England 
temporarily garrisons Egypt, under a written Treaty with 
her ruler, who is treated for the moment as independent; and 
in garrisoning it, she obtains a provisional right to rule. In 
legal occupation of the country, and entitled to remain until 
order is secure, the British Government must of necessity con- 
trol during the Interregnum the formation of the Army, the 
main lines of the Khedive’s policy—which in the Soudan, for 
example, will deeply affect the organisation of his new levies— 
and all those great reforms which in the aggregate will tend 
to re-establish “ order and security.” It does not matter 
whether they have stated these things or not, or even whether 
they have intended them or not, they follow, ex necessitate rerwn. 
The Power whose Army is to be paid during the Interregnum 
must direct the Treasury which is to pay. The Agent con- 
trolling the garrison which is to maintain order must be 
consulted as to the methods of ensuring order. Those who 
order an occupation, to be protracted till they are satisfied its 
continuance is needless, must be made content as to the 
arrangements which are to replace theirs. In other and plainer 
words, Lord Dufferin, or his successor, if we are foolish 
enough to give him one, must during the Interregnum be 
virtually the sole counsellor of the Egyptian Ministry ; and 
must give his counsel with all the authority belonging to the 
Agent of a Government recognised, by written Convention, as 
for the moment the Paramount Power. 
That is the precise state of affairs under which, as we con- 





tend, most can be done for Egypt, for Brit} 
Egypt, and for the world at in with the “i 
ference, and, above all, the least possible visible int 
Egyptian autonomy. During the Interregnum, no one h 

can have, any locus standi for interference, exce ‘yt 
Dufferin ; and he can reduce his interference to the . b ae 
minimum required to secure the great objects of his Minn’ 
which are the security for all the world of the great waa 
between Europe and Asia, the ascendancv of British inf sa 
in the councils of Egyptian Ministers, and the attain sr 
of reasonably decent government for the Egytian Rey 
Lord Dufferin need not worry the Khedive as the Control ry 
He need not flood the country with hungry Europeans, who, 
efficiency is neutralised by the displeasure they excite i 
need not, except on the questions of slavery and official Pong 
ruption, interfere with the indigenous civilisation of the Delta, 
which, once cleared of those two blots, would be no worse 
than the civilisations which we tolerate or protect in eve: 
part of India. He need only recommend in private ty 
the Khedive or the Ministry, and his view will be carried 
out. Now, what is the objection from the Radical sid 
to making that arrangement—if Europe will consent, fo, 
we repeat, the authority of the European Tribunal should be 
maintained on all occasions—a permanent one, or at least 8 
permanent as the Protectorate of the Ionian Islands? The 
Pall Mall Gazette, so far as we see, advances only two solid 
reasons against the plan. One is, that France will be very 
angry. We doubt that very much, if France is courteously 
treated, if French pecuniary claims are compromised—which 
was part of our proposal—and if France is distinctly recog. 
nised as supreme in Tunis, which is merely recognisin 
an accomplished fact, M. Duclere having a Bill for settling 
Tunis at this moment, by his own confession, in his pigeon. 
holes. But it is time the truth should be spoken on this 
subject, and the truth is that France cannot be listened to 
beyond acertain point. We value the entente cordiale beyond 
most Liberals, for we know at how many points throughout 
the world, and more especially in Asia, French interests are 
identical with our own; but France cannot be permitted to 
act in Egypt as if she had assisted in the Expedition. She 
had a splendid opportunity allowed her, Lord Granville stretch- 
ing complaisance to a dangerous point; and in refusing it, she 
surrendered the Control. If she is now mortified by the result of 
her own act, which, as regards the people of France, we 
do not believe, we deeply regret the mortification of a valu- 
able friend, and would do anything she demands in reason to 
soothe it away ; but it cannot be allowed to arrest, or even 
greatly delay, the necessary progress of affairs. In plain 
English, the displeasure of France must be endured, as one of 
the many evils of a situation which cannot be avoided, 
The second and much more valid argument offered by the 
Pall Mall Gazette is that guided self-government such 
as we suggest is not self-government at all, that it would 
either fail, nations only learning by independent experi- 
ence, or would harden into direct administration. That is 
sound in part, but only in part. In Europe, Protected States, 
like the old Protected States of the Balkans, have developed 
their own civilisation in a decided style; and in India they’ 
flourish sometimes in a very remarkable way, as, for example, 
Travancore, which, under Madhava Rao, was to a singular 
degree placed in the position we desire for Egypt. There 
never was a Government more intensely “ native,” native some- 
times to folly; yet it was, from the European point of view, a 
very good one indeed. We do not believe the experiment 
hopeless at all, if only Parliament will understand that it is 
not to interfere whenever a donkey-boy gets his ears boxed 
without redress; and if it is, what is the alternative? Mere 
withdrawal will not secure to Egypt either good government 
or self-government, but only government by the first Turk, 
Circassian, or even Negro soldier, who can induce the armed 
class, by hopes of pay and plunder, to obey his orders. We say 
nothing of the certainty of riots, accompanied with bloodshed, 
which would induce European Powers to interfere for their 
subjects’ protection, for our contemporary assumes that 4 
Treaty would stop that, and only ask to whose interest total 
withdrawal would conduce. To that of Europe, whose water-way 
to Asia would be in danger? To that of England, whose route 
would never be safe? To that of the Khedive, who would be 
overthrown at once? To that of the Bondholders, who would lose 
not only their plunder—namely, the millions they never sent— 
but their rights, namely, the millions they did send. Or to that 
of the people, who would be harried, tortured, and plundered, 
as they were when Abbas, and Said, and Ismail, in succession, 
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+. full plenitude of self-government, skinned them alive? They 
sh “at That is the old argument for negro slavery. 
. ‘te do not mean, of course, that twelve thousand British 
goldiers should be retained inEgypt. Twelve hundred Marines, 
nt to use the light Indian steel guns, and placed in pos- 
= f the citadel of Cairo, would be amply sufficient to 
rform the function which Marines perform in every Queen’s 
ship, the function of making indiscipline very dangerous. Such 
force looks small, but it is nearly as large as the European 
formerly stationed in the Bengal Delta, where, under 
Egyptian climatic conditions, sixty millions of people toil on 
under our rule, enjoying, if not happiness, at least security for 
person, property, and honour as great as that enjoyed by the 


citizens of Suffolk. 


gossion 0: 





THE CLOSURE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


HE singular attempt to represent the majority of last week 
in favour of the power of closing debate as “a majority 
much less than bare,—fictitious and illusory,” is interesting 
chiefly because it shows the nervous irritation with which the 
Times newspaper regards the steady decline of its own influence. 
If we had wanted proof that it does not know how to gauge the 
opinion of the stronger thinkers of to-day, and is overflowin g with 
morbid irritability at the consciousness of this incapacity, we 
should find it in the amazing declaration that the Division of 
yesterday week was “the final and crowning proof of the 
wisdom” of the course taken by the Zimes, in giving its un- 
compromising opposition to the closure of debate by a majority. 
It would have been just as wise for the French Legitimists to 
have said that the decision of France in favour of a Republic was 
«the final and crowning proof” of the wisdom of their own 
proposals. No one denies, of course, that the defeated cause 
may be, and not unfrequenily has been, the right cause. But 
no reasonable man ever yet alleged the defeat of his cause as 
“the final and crowning proof” that it was the right cause. 
The Times went on to say that ‘“ Mr. Gladstone has not won 
so much as a party victory. It is merely an official victory, 
won in the teeth of numerous representatives of every section 
of Liberal opinion, by the unrelenting use of the authority 
acquired by a singularly fortunate conjuncture of circum- 
stances.” Only a weakish man in a pet could have written 
that. Mr. Gladstone declared that the Government did not 
think that, if defeated on the question of the Closure, it was a 
matter on which they should be justified in resigning; and this 
having been formally declared, the influence under which 
“the representatives of every section of Liberal opinion” felt 
themselves compelled,—if they did feel themselves compelled, 
—to support Mr. Gladstone, was assuredly not the influence 
of the Liberal Whip, but the perfectly legitimate influence of 
urgent and convinced constituencies. How that can be 
reasonably culled a merely “ official victory,” which is won 
against the united forces of Conservatives and Home-rulers, 
and without the aid of any threat of resignation, by sheer 
force of the representations made to their Members by the 
majorities which returned them, it is certain that ‘no man shall 
ever know.” A less official victory cannot be imagined. The 
victory gained last week was the victory of the great majority 
of the people in Great Britain, who have long been deeply 
mortified by the arrest of every great reform to which they 
have given their approval and the present Government its 
cordial adhesion. 
Oddly enough, however, this very motive for cutting 
short interminable debates,—we mean the disgust with 
which the country has seen the hopelessness of carrying 
any reform in the House of Commons,—has been described 
aga most discreditable and illegitimate motive. The indi- 
cation by Lord Hartington, for instance, of this impatience of 
the Constituencies has been spoken of as “ the letting of the 
cat out of the bag,” as if it were not a matter affecting the 
dignity of the House of Commons itself, but only one affect- 
ing a particular party in it, that measures commanding the assent 
of a large majority in that House should have no chance of secur- 
ing that assent, in consequence of the gross waste of public time 
onsmaller matters. The Conservatives have assumed throughout 
that the only thing which ought to be put down is deliberate 
and intentional obstruction, and that all waste of time which 
is due to folly, obstinacy, prolixity, or other forms of unreason, 
1s, if not quite inevitable, much too closely bound up with sacred 
rights, to be in any way interfered with. You might almost as well 
say that though it is desirable to prevent intentional murder, the 
freedom of the subject is too important to admit of restraints 
On forms of rashness and folly which destroy life uninten- 





tionally. The paralysis of Parliament is an equally great misfor- 
tune, whether it results from purpose, or from want of purpose. 
And it is pure imbecility to talk as if the paralysis of Parliament 
only affected the measures of the existing majority. If there be 
no result in legislation from any great declaration of opinion by 
the constituencies, the constituencies will lose their interest in 
elections, or,at least, as much of that interest as is due to their wish 
for legislative changes. How can that happen, without injuring 
Parliament altogether? Is it conceivable for a moment that 
a great majority can be utterly paralysed, without the influence 
of the minority,—which hopes to be a majority some day,— 
suffering with it, and suffering grievously with it. Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote must see that it is not only the Liberal 
Party which is injured by the failure of the legislative 
work of Parliament, but the dignity and the self-control 
of the House of Commons itself. When any assembly loses 
power over its own movements, all sections of it alike suffer, 
and fall into that condition of self-distrust and irritability of 
which Conservatives, even more than Liberals, have given us 
plenty of evidence in recent years. It is simply childish to 
treat the question whether a majority—on whichever side that 
majority may happen to be—can or cannot carry a fair pro- 
portion of its measures, as a question for that majority alone. 
It is a question for the whole House, which is as much de- 
moralised and depressed by the knowledge that there can be 
no legislative consequences from the will of the majority, as 
a prisoner is demoralised and depressed by the knowledge that 
he cannot go whither he would, or carry out in practice the 
resolves of his will. 

It will be gathered, then, that we not only assert the right 
of the Closure of Debate as a most essential right of every 
governing assembly, but that we regard the Speaker of the 
House of Commons as in duty bound to ask for the exer- 
cise of the right now conferred, whenever debate begins 
once more to overflow all practicable limits. Rumour says 
that the Speaker expresses his belief that he shall never have 
to apply the right granted him by the First Rule. We hope 
it may be so, if that means that the possession of the power 
will prevent all need for its actual exercise. And it is certain 
that the debates of this week unexpectedly favour the view 
that the rule may work, for a time at least, in this perfectly 
satisfactory and unprovocative manner. But though it is 
reasonable to anticipate that a new broom may sweep clean, 
and may even suggest to other people that they may as 
well sweep clean for themselves what the broom will cer- 
tainly sweep away, if they leave it to be swept away,—it is 
hardly reasonable to anticipate that a broom never used will 
retain that magic influence long. Indeed, the concessions 
rightly made by Mr. Gladstone as regards the second rule 
could not safely have been made at all, had not the first 
rule been meant for use, and not merely jor ornament. It is 
quite wise to let the adhesion of more than forty Members 
justify a motion for the adjournment of the House, made to 
compel the discussion of any urgent question, so long as the 
Speaker retains the power, and uses the power, of bringing 
that discussion to an end, when the House has had enough 
of it. But without the existence and actual use of that 
power of closure, it would have been a most dangerous 
thing to give any minority of upwards of forty Members the 
right to justify an irregular motion for adjournment in the 
middle of the preliminary business of the night. What is 
wanted from the first resolution is, to secure “ adequate ” 
discussion for important matters, by stopping superfluous 
discussion of unimportant matters. 

It will be gathered from this expression of opinion that it 
is impossible to differ more widely than we do with the 
dangerous and mischievous views of Mr. Labouchere, who 
appears to regard the power of closing debate as an instrument 
for dispensing with discussion almost altogether, on all subjects 
on which, as he puts it, the Constituencies have made up 
their minds,—in fact, for making Parliament into the mere 
registrar of the will of the constituencies. We have always re- 
garded Parliament as infinitely more than this. While it must, 
of course, in general follow the mandate of the constituencies 
in matters of principle, that mandate of the constituencies is 
necessarily so general, so utterly unable to supply the place of 
that practical consideration and deliberation which all great 
measures need, before they can be matured, that without full 
discussion in Parliament, the constituencies would not them- 
selves know what they had done, or why they had done it. 
Parliament must provide the constituencies with a political 
education on all matters of detail, in return for the 
guiding principles which the constituencies lay down. It is 
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because we regard the right to close useless debate as abso- 
lutely essential to the adequacy of debate, not because we are 
in the least impatient of such adequate debate, that we have 
advocated the closure as strongiy as we have. For many years 
past Parliamentary debates have lost pith and meaning, by losing 
condensation and purpose. It is to restore that pith and mean- 
ing to deliberation, not to abolish it, that we have argued for 
the necessity of condensing with a firm hand the prolixity 
and tediousness of insignificant chatter, no less than for the 
necessity of suppressing with a firm hand all treacherous and 
malevolent obstruction. 





MR. SEXTON’S WRATH. 


HE speech of Mr. Sexton on the last night of the great 
Debate on the Closure was a very striking one, not so 
much for its eloquence,—Mr. Sexton is always more or less 
eloquent,—as for the violent hatred of England which it 
contrived to express. There were reasons, said Mr. Sexton, 
for the silence of Irish Members during the debate. The 
debate had not greatly interested them, they had not been 
able to feel interest in the prophecies with regard to the 
future of British Parties, for the future of British Parties was 
a matter of indifference to them; “nor had they been able to 
feel any interest in the history and traditions of that House. 
What they knew in Ireland of that House was that, for 
the last eighty years, it had been responsible for all the 
misgovernment, for most of the misfortune, and for 
nearly all the crime in that country.” Thus they felt 
neither pride in the traditions of the House, nor any anxiety 
that the noblest of those traditions should be respected. Ire- 
land had never received the shadow of justice from England, 
and every reform conceded to her had been conceded to the 
fear of violence. The Emancipation Act was squeezed out of 
England by the dread of civil war, and the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church and the Land Act by the alarms of the 
Fenian plots. “It was not any sense of justice that had led 
to their introduction.” Mr. Sexton, therefore, could not 
regret the prospect of deterioration in British institutions. On 
the contrary, he congratulated himself and his friends on the 
introduction of the Closure because it would introduce jealousy 
and rivalry between the leaders of the two great English 
parties. Its operation would be “ to generate hereafter between 
English politicians who, in spite of their party differences, had 
hitherto been personal friends, hatreds and rancours which 
would eat their corroding way even into private life. There- 
fore it was that he had great hopes for the future of his 
country, believing that out of the chronic feuds and bitter 
contentions of hostile English parties, the hope of Irish re- 
generation would arise.” Finally, he exulted that “ after 
eight years of a free Irish vote, and three years of an inde- 
pendent Irish party, by the slow but silent working of Irish 
discontent, they had undermined, and brought to a crushing 
downfall, the Parliamentary liberties of England.” 

It would be hard to find language expressing more clearly 
that the Irish Members of Mr. Sexton’s type, far from desir- 
ing the efliciency of British institutions, take a malevolent 
pleasure in anticipating their failure,—partly, no doubt, in the 
belief that this may be made the means of promoting the wel- 
fare of Ireland,—but partly, if we interpret rightly the tone of 
exultation pervading the last sentence of Mr. Sexton’s speech, 
from the intrinsic delight which the collapse of anything 
British affords them. Mr. Sexton suggests that when knaves 
fall out, honest men come by their own; and for this purpose, 
by one of the greatest of stretches of imagination ever compassed 
even by an Irish orator, he regards all British politicians as 
knaves, and all Irish politicians as honest men. But beyond 
this, he so fiercely enjoys the retribution, as he thinks it, 
descending on the knaves, that he exults in it for its own sake, 
whether it ends in Irishmen coming by what he thinks their 
own, or not. It might be a question, we think, whether the 
House of Commons should admit the co-operation of any 
Member who openly professes his satisfaction in the deteriora- 
tion and degradation of British institutions; not that we 
should approve any decision grounded on a feeling of irrita- 
tion against the Irish Members for professing themselves 
enemies of the British people, but because the avowed exulta- 
tion in undermining Parliamentary liberties is really quite in- 
consistent with the only legitimate motives of a Member of Par- 
liament, and must more or less bias his action in a mischievous 
direction. At the same time, as it is quite impossible to pre- 
vent these sentiments from being entertained by Members of 
Parliament, though it might be possible to prevent them from 








being expressed, it would hardly be wise to 
avowal of them by penalties which it would 
apply to the secret entertainment of them, 
ought to be thankful that if such feelings as 
really exist, they should be avowed; or that if 
really exist, but are more or less put-on for the 
pose of producing an impressive rhetorical effe Rn 3 
Ireland, we should all of us be made aware that th ok, 
the kind of sentiments which do go to the heart oft ™ 
readers. Expelling Mr. Sexton from the House, while ¢ 
Mr. Sextons remained in it to resent his expulsion =o 
more deeply because they could not afford to tell the tal ' 
hatred to the Saxon as openly as he, would be of very a 
use. So that, questionable as it seems to admit into 0 : 
Legislature a Member who secretly cherishes the hope on 
that Legislature may ruin itself, still, if such Members thes 
in any number, it would be doing nothing but mischief to ex 1 
the most outspoken of them, and keep the most reticent an 
they are. Nevertheless, it is a very serious thing that there 
should be a party in Parliament one of whom avows, and 
probably many of whom feel, cordial satisfaction in the pase. 
ing of measures which they believe to be injurious to Great 
Britain; for it is very hard to imagine that any party could 
honestly resist a consummation which they desire, or exer} 
themselves to bring about an issue which they dread. My 
Sexton, it is true, voted against the Rule the passage of which 
he anticipated with so much triumph ; but it is not conceivable 
that this could always happen. If the Irish party could once 
persuade themselves that by voting for a measure which they 
regard as disastrous to England they would signally advange 
their own cause, they have not shown themselves so scrupulous 
that we need doubt for a moment what decision they would 
arrive at. They would vote cheerfully for the ruin of Great 
Britain, if on that ruin they hoped, with any confidence, to 
build up the prosperity of Ireland. One can, indeed, hardly 
help asking whether Mr. Sexton, in voting against the Closure, 
was not voting against what, in spite of his self-con. 
gratulations, he half feared might prove to the advantage 
of Great Britain. For it is not very easy to believe that 
if Mr. Sexton thought the Closure really likely to pro. 
duce the downfall of the House of Commons, he would 
have been able to restrain the fierce desire to vote for 
it, and so accelerate the crash he had so much pleasure in 
anticipating. We suppose we must give him credit for a con- 
scientious vote against it, but we can only do so on the theory 
that he really thought Ireland more likely to profit by un 
limited obstruction, than even by that downfall of Great 
Britain’s Parliamentary liberties which he pleased himself 
with regarding as a set-off against the evil of diminished oppor- 
tunities of obstruction. 

However, the most striking impression produced by 
Mr. Sexton’s speech on the present writer, is the con- 
viction that a great deal of its wrath is artificially manu- 
factured. Nothing is more curious than the steady increase 
of this wrath in the tone of Irish orators exactly in propor- 
tion as the justification for it diminishes. When Mr. Sexton 
said that the House of Commons was responsible for all the mis- 
government of Ireland during the last eighty years, for most of 
Ireland’s misfortunes, and for almost all Irishmen’s crimes,— 
when he said that it was not any sense of justice which had 
led to the introduction of the Irish Church and Land Reform, 
—when he ventured so far as to appeal even to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own confession that these reforms were extorted by 
Irish violence, and not by the English sense of justice,—it seems 
to us perfectly clear that Mr. Sexton was romancing, and knew 
pretty clearly that he was romancing. Of course, the House 
of Commons is more or less responsible for all misgovernment,— 
—so far as there has been misgovernment—in all the three 
divisions of the kingdom ; but to make the House of Commons 
responsible for most of the famines and diseases and for nearly 
all the crime of Ireland, is like holding Congress responsible 
for nearly all the railway accidents, prairie fires, and epidemic 
fevers of the United States, or for nearly all the rowdy murders 
in the wild West. Whatever Mr. Sexton believes, he does not 
believe this. He may, perhaps, believe that the House of 
Commons is responsible for a very small portion of the mis- 
fortunes and agrarian crimes of Ireland, just in the same 
sense in which it is responsible for avoidable epidemics, pre- 
ventible crime, and removable ignorance in England. But 
whether responsible, or not, the remarkable thing is that the 
more the House of Commons does to kill the root of the 
mischief in Ireland, the less responsible for the mischief it 
must be; while Mr. Sexton, so far from admitting this, rages 
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. ast it with ever increasing anger, the less deserved that anger 
ne flagrant special-pleading than to contend 
> What can be more flagrant special-pleading than to conten 
tbat because Mr. Gladstone referred to the Clerkenwell and 
ther crimes as making it imperative on English consciences 
: consider the condition of a realm in which it was 
whine for the people to lend a certain sympathy to the 
guthors of such atrocities, instead of execrating them 

in ordinary states of society, average men would, he 
declared that the Irish reforms were forced upon him by Irish 
yjolence, and not by any sense of justice? Mr, Sexton knows 
ag well as any man in the United Kingdom that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s appeal for laying the axe to the upas tree of Irish 
jeyances Was wholly founded on his sense of the justice of 
the cause, and that to that sense of justice he never failed for 
a moment to appeal. Doubtless, he held up to Englishmen 
very powerfully the frightful inversion of ordinary conditions 
hich made it possible for the Irish people to look with sym- 

thy on great criminals, and in that sense he used the crimes 
referred to, in order to force upon Englishmen the question 
why Irishmen, who are freer than most people from ordinary 
criminal impulse, should sympathise with every crime directed 
against English rule. But so far from that being an 
appeal to terror, it was essentially an appeal to the sense 
of justice of the English people; and it was that sense of 
justice, and that alone, which carried the reforms now attri- 
buted by Mr. Sexton and some portion of the Irish people to 
pure fear of Irish violence. We venture to say that that is 
not,and cannot be, a sincere representation of Mr. Sexton’s own 
belief. He does not think that the Irish measures of redress 
proceeded from fear rather than from any sense of justice. He 
knows they could never have been carried but for the potent 
appeal to the English sense of justice. Still, it is so disagreeable 
to him to attribute anything like a sense of justice to 
the British people, that, like the ostrich, he deliberately 
hides his eyes from seeing the danger of dissolution which 
threatens his own carefully-nursed wrath and that wrath of 
the Irish people which he seeks to foment. The violent 
caricature of the truth in Mr. Sexton’s picture is, to our 
mind, the sign, not of an everlasting Irish wrath towards Great 
Britain, but of the imminent danger of dwindling in which 
that passion, hugging itself as it does, now finds itself. 
‘I find your condition of mind altogether evil towards 
Ireland, says Mr. Sexton, in effect, ‘so evil, that there is not 
a white spot in it; and I could see even the destruction of 
everything great in your island with satisfaction, believing that 
it would contribute to Ireland’s emancipation.’ But in order 
to make such a position even look plausible, he has to suppress 
so much history, and so much recent history, to wipe out so 
carefully from his memory all that has excited enthusiasm in 
Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Bright’s appeals to the British 
nation, and to fix his eyes so strenuously on such very tiny 
vestiges of evil motive, that he is obviously whip- 
ping up a wholly artificial wrath. Doubtless, amongst his 
ignorant countrymen, there are many as yet whose wrath is 
much less artificial; but even that will cool down soon, under 
the influence of sound remedial measures, and then Mr. Sexton 
will be left to repent at leisure that he tried so long to hide 
from himself the sincerity of English sympathy with Ireland, 
and the scornful amusement with which his professions of 
belief in our malignity are received. He is throwing away 
great artistic powers on a hopeless cause. 


THE TRAGEDY AT MAAMTRASNA. 


HE tragedy at Maamtrasna, investigated this week in 

Dublin, almost unique as it is in the annals of the United 
Kingdom, brings out in strong relief two facts which English- 
men are too apt to forget. One is the existence in particular 
districts of Ireland of a class of peasants who are scarcely 
civilised beings, and approach far nearer to savages than any 
other white men; and the other is their extraordinary and ex- 
ceptional gloominess of temper. In remote places of Ireland, 
especially in Connaught, on a few of the islands, and in one or 
two mountain districts, dwell cultivators who are in knowledge, 
in habits, and in the discipline of life no higher than Maories 
or other Polynesians. They live for generations in abject 
poverty, without a rudimentary idea of comfort, or instruc- 
tion, even in the alphabet; inaccessible to the teaching of 
any Church; half-fed, or less; and in a dull, monoton- 
ous way, cruelly overworked. Unlike the Highlanders of 
North Scotland, and even the Hebrideans, whose poverty 
is often extreme, these men, especially in Connaught, 
Where there is sometimes a strain of blood not originally 








Milesian or Saxon, display a dull bitterness and ferocity of 
temper such as Englishmen in their own island see only in 
individuals, the temper of men out of whom circumstances 
have crushed every feeling, except savage resentment against 
their lot, against all who come athwart them, against, in 
fact, all men and things. Human sympathy seems almost 
extinguished in them, and when provoked, they perform the 
most dreadful acts, with that callousness and, as it were, 
unconsciousness, which Europeans for the most part have lost, 
but which reappear in narratives from the South Sea like that 
ghastly record of the sailor Jackson’s experiences, which Captain 
Erskine embodied in his ** Journal in the Pacific,” a record which 
has always seemed to us to stand apart in the literature of 
mankind. The cotters of Maamtrasna— the Joyces,” as the 
papers call them, though they are not all of one name—now 
under trial, clearly belonged to thisclass, utterly wretched, utterly 
poverty-stricken, utterly without hope of better things, as little 
under Christian influence as the animals, but when alarmed or 
excited, dully ferocious and bloodthirsty. Some of them were, 
it is believed, implicated in some way in the murder of Lord 
Ardilaun’s bailiffs, and knew that the police, with whom they 
were always at war, suspected them. They also either knew or 
suspected that some one member of a neighbouring family, also 
named Joyce, had given the police the clue, and could, if willing, 
supply still further evidence. They did not know, however, 
which member of the family was the guilty party, and therefore, 
under the guidance of two of their number, one of whom is just 
convicted, resolved to remove the danger by murdering them 
all,—those innocent, even in their eyes, as well as the guilty. 
The house was remote, they could get rid of all evidence ; and 
even if suspected, the new suspicion would not hurt them 
more than the previous one of the murder of the bailiffs had 
done. The plan had about it all the audacity and complete- 
ness of the true savage raid, the raid in which extirpation is 
intended, without respect for sex or age,—indeed, without 
thought of either; and it very nearly succeeded. The leaders 
gathered others, and ten desperadoes went at night to the 
house of the suspected family, and shot or bludgeoned all,— 
the father, John Joyce; the mother, Margaret; the wife, 
Bridget; one son, a boy, Michael; and one girl, Margaret. 
They intended also to murder the remaining boy, but he, 
when sorely wounded, feigned death, and survived. The 
special cruelty of the mode of murder, as explained by the 
surgeons, appears to have been great, indeed, the recollection 
of it completely overcame the Judge when passing sentence ; 
but murder is never gentle, and except as illustrating the 
callous savagery of which we speak, the method adopted is 
unimportant. Having destroyed, as they thought, the entire 
family, of whom most were guiltless of even imaginary offence, 
and four were women or children, the murderers retreated, 
their leaders, doubtless, congratulating themselves on a final 
release from fear. There seemed no possibility of evid- 
ence, except from one of the guilty accomplices, and they 
could be relied on, even if they did not fear the secret society 
which, Mr. Justice Barry hinted, must in some way have 
prompted the deed. It is more probable that the ten them- 
selves constituted the secret society ;, but at all events, the 
leaders thought themselves secure, both as regards the 
murdered Joyces and the murdered bailiffs. They had not 
reckoned, however, on two cireumstances,—the fact that their 
crime would, even in West Ireland, stir the horror naturalis 
which in most countries makes of every man the murderer’s 
enemy ; and that their tyranny, which had lasted years, had 
roused the silent detestation of their neighbours. Even fear 
for their own lives seems unable in Ireland to rouse the people 
to form Vigilance Committees, and suppress terrorism for them- 
selves, as would happen anywhere else ; but three neighbours, 
themselves in terror of murder, and aware that “the Boys” 
were in movement, had nerve enough, if not to defend the 
victims, at least to watch the murderers. They did not warn 
the threatened or shoot down the threateners, but they 
stalked the ten as Maories or Red Indians might have 
done, noted their persons, saw them break-in the doors, 
heard the shouts and shrieks, and—gave evidence to the 
police. When the leaders were arrested, one of their 
followers, apparently horrified at what he had seen—for, 
with the Judge, we distrust his exoneration of himself 
as a mere vidette, though he may have been sharing in a 
tragedy far greater and gloomier than he expected—turned 
Queen’s evidence, and made the proof legally as well as 
morally complete. The unhappy child, who could have given 
the account of an eye-witness, was not examined, for he had 
been left so devoid of the most rudimentary training that he 
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could not comprehend the obligation of an oath, and, therefore, 
could give no evidence; but his testimony also had been 
read by every one in Court. One leader has been 
sentenced to death, and if all his accomplices share the 
same doom, there will, even in Ireland, be no sympathy 
for their fate. They had gone beyond even the awful 
secret code of the Western peasantry, which teaches that 
the loss of a bit of land, or of a little profit, or the telling 
of plain truth in a Court of \Justice, justifies execution, 
without trial or opportunity of defence, by the bludgeon or 
the revolver. 

We have no intention of deepening in any way the horror 
of this incident in English eyes, for terribly as it has affected 
English imaginations, it is, among the crimes which for two 
years have disgraced Ireland, one of the least truly horrible. 
Not only were all concerned, victims as well as murderers, of a 
type below civilisation, but the crime was punished, and 
punished by the help of Irishmen, by the aid of neighbours, 
through their testimony, and by the verdict of an ordinary 
jury. No one in Ireland has defended it, no one has 
threatened the witnesses, no Member of Parliament has at- 
tempted to extenuate it. It is the unpunished murders, 
in which the witnesses are silent, and the jurors are perjured, 
and the journalists talk asif Christianity had never been heard 
of, of the “ wild justice of revenge,” and as to which a whole 
Jand seems either sympathetic or cowed, which are so truly 
horrible, and for which, as the Catholic Canon told his 
audience, the retribution of Heaven will arrive. But we would 
with this case before us, ask those Irishmen who still believe 
it needless to make the law executive, whether they can devise 
or suggest any substitute for its action, whether they believe any 
other agency than Law, steadily enforced till it becomes part of 
the order of things, can awaken conscience in men like these 
murderers? Would one of them have murdered, if he had 
known that retribution would be certain; that every Irish- 
man would, as against him, be a policeman; that he would 
arouse the instinctive horror not only of the good, but of all, 
bad and good alike? We do not believe it. We believe that 
the law awakens conscience as nothing else—save the direct 
grace of God, not often given to murderers—can ; and it is 
therefore we support in England the penalty of death, and in 
Ireland the sweeping-away of every obstacle to the certainty 
of legal retribution, even if that obstacle be an institution like 
the jury, or a personal right like the freedom to walk about 
at night. The apologists for agrarian crime, though not for 
crimes like this Joyce murder, hope one day, or say they hope, 
to rule Ireland for themselves. If they do, they will be the 
worst pests even unhappy Ireland ever had, if they do not 
beforehand learn that the sanctity of Law is the safety of the 
people ; and that there is such a crime in the divine system of 
the world, if not in human legislation, as “ bearing the sword 
of the Lord in vain.” 





THE PERSONAL RUMOURS. 


HE air this week has been full of personal rumours, 
most of them untrue, but some of them probable, and 

all showing a fact of considerable interest to the country,— 
the great strength of the Liberals in men of Cabinet rank, as 
compared with the weakness of the Conservatives. That 
strength, though not the main cause, is one main cause of the 
ease with which the Government has hitherto survived seces- 
sions. Three Ministers of repute—the Duke of Argyll, Mr. 
Forster, and Mr. Bright—have quitted the Cabinet in succes- 
sion, on different grounds, a series of departures which, under 
many circumstances, would have shaken even a strong Ministry ; 
but the waters have closed over their heads almost without a 
ripple. The Ministry is stronger than it ever was, public 
affairs go as smoothly, and there is as little sign of any defec- 
tion among the Constituencies. Of course, the first cause of this 
phenomenon is the personal ascendancy in the country of Mr. 
Gladstone, who, though nearly seventy-three years old, has during 
this Autumn Session borne upon his own shoulders the whole 
weight of debate, as well as of government, until the country 
half forgets that other Ministers exist; but another cause is 
the wealth of men fit for Cabinet office within the Liberal 
ranks. Whoever goes out, except Mr. Gladstone, his equal is 
ready to take his place, the ranks fill up, and the Liberal Army 
steps forward so steadily, that Conservatives compare it every 
morning and evening to an automatic machine. Machines while 
in motion do a great deal of work, and this machine, which is 
said to be sterile, has revolutionised tenure in Ireland, and 
women’s position as to property in England, besides doubling 





| 
or trebling its own powers by the introduction 
For the same reason, amas or st weet Mery 
Cabinet which at another time would excite the whole ome. 
are now discussed rather as matters of gossip, than ag affair: 
of high public moment. Whatever the shufflings of the my 
Mr. Gladstone will remain player. Whoever enter the 
Cabinet, Mr. Gladstone will guide it and him. The men t ‘ 
are so good, that no fears are excited. Even after Mr Gta’ 
stone, the country will accept Mr. Childers as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, without any sense of alarm; Lord Hartin to 
will control the War Office as well as Mr. Childers: i Sin 
Charles Dilke will criticise or shove the administration of 
India, just as well as he has done the intervention jn 
Egypt. We give those changes, not as arranged, or even 
thought of, for nothing is settled, except, perhaps, that when 
Mr. Gladstone resigns the Exchequer, the heavy velvet robe will 
fall to Mr. Childers, but as a little more probable than most 
of the conjectures hitherto circulated. For the rest, to fill up 
vacancies, at least ten competent men stand ready; and jf 
we suggest that Mr. Trevelyan will probably precede Mr, 
Courtney in entering the Cabinet, and that Lord Rosebery 
may obtain a seat there without much more waiting, it ig 
chiefly because we think that a Minister whom Irishmen do not 
hate, yet who is safe, is invaluable to any Government, and 
that the Government needs more than one light debater in the 
Lords. It has plenty of intellectual strength there, though the 
row of Conservative eminencies looks so formidable, and though 
the Government has so many acquaintances of the Brabourne 
type, men who love their friends, but may be relied on to hiss 
the best scenes in their friends’ plays, but a debater who can 
argue at once humorously and irresistibly is always an aid 
in an assembly which prefers its sustenance well cooked. So 
many changes, most of which, or others like them, are inevit- 
able before next Session, may seem large, but none of them 
will weaken a Cabinet which the public approves, but does 
not criticise in detail much more than it criticised the 
Cabinets of Lord Beaconsfield. He liked dummies, and 
nobody cared ; Mr. Gladstone prefers first-rates, and nobody is 
much interested. 


The rumours about the Conservative Front Bench have a 
keener interest. Is Sir Stafford Northcote really ill? It is 
evidence of the general instinct as to the character of that 
innocent fox, that everybody at first asked this question ina 
spirit akin to Talleyrand’s, though everybody was sorry to 
hear it answered in the aflirmative ? Though not an old man, 
as English leaders go, Sir Stafford works very hard, he is 
most assiduous in a Ilouse in which men who cannot sleep at 
will get sick with weariness and waiting, and he has lately 
had to endure a perpetual blister, or rather seton—for it is 
inside the flesh—in the shape of Lord Randolph Churchill. 
It is all for his good and the party’s good, no doubt, but 
even a fine-tempered man like Sir Stafford Northcote, if 
a little ill, and a trifle over-worked, and more than a 
trifle over-weighted, must find a restless “ worrit” like 
Lord Randolph Churchill almost too much for his en- 
durance. The old Rabbis were clever torturers, when 
they invented that story of the Lord sending a fly to drive 
Og, the giant, out of the path of Israel. Og’s foot was thirty 
cubits high, but with a rock round his neck to keep his hands 
from rising, as Egypt is just now keeping Sir Stafford’s hands, 
the fly was too much for the Moabitish Titan. At all events, 
the Tory leader is ordered away, and men are asking what 
would happen, if he ever resigned. There is literally no one 
to take his place. Mr. Stanley is a fair administrator, 
but little more. Sir R. Cross is a lieutenant, not a chief, 
with small general knowledge of politics, and the record 
against him of the Water Bill, which he will not find for- 
gotten; and Mr. Gibson is a statesman only on Irish 
affairs. There is no one else even hopeful in the front 
ranks of Conservatives, and we do not suppose that, enthusi- 
astic as they are as to his powers of oratory, the party will 
bend the knee to Mr. Cowen, and ask him to come over and 
command them. They were just as enthusiastic over Mr. 
Lowe during the Reform debates of 1867, but nothing came 
of their conviction that he alone was right. There never was 
such an opportunity for an able man, either without scruples 
or with old Conservative convictions; but no one seems to be 
ready, and Sir Stafford Northcote, as he sails on the Mediter- 
ranean, may enjoy the consoling assurance that he is entirely 
safe. Gratitude is strong, and so is friendship; but no one 1s 
so secure in his post as the man whom you cannot, without 
risking your fortune, even make an effort to replace. 
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THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


HE recent performances of the English Fleet off Alex- 
T andria have drawn attention to the British Navy, and 
to the various undecided questions concerning the construc- 
tion and armament of vessels-of-war : and since all mili- 
tary strength is a matter of comparison, it is interesting at the 

resent moment to glance at the condition and prospects of 
the Navy of the United States. Such a glance would be 
entertaining enough in any case, for the condition of the 
American Navy is most curious. In fact, entertainment is 
almost the only service which it is in a position to render to 
its country, as the following joke suggests. It will be remem- 
pered that the American Admiral, before leaving the Bay of 
Alexandria, steamed round the English vessels, and cheered 
them each in turn. Commenting upon this act of courtesy, 
an American paper said,—* This was an act of no ordinary 
courage, and deserves more than a passing recognition. A man 
who will go right out on the water in an American man-of-war, 
does not know what fear is.” Besides entertainment, however, 
the glance will afford instruction, for the present condition of 
the Navy, and the extensive changes which are proposed, are 
fully set forth in a Report which has recently been presented to 
the House of Representatives by the Hon. B, W. Harris, Chair- 
man of the Naval Committee. , 

At first sight, the Navy in question does not present itself in 
its true colours, for on January Ist, 1882, it consisted of no 
fewer than 140 vessels; but on analysis, this total dwindles to 
an extent hardly credible, although we have never been accus- 
tomed to regard the United States as a Naval Power. The 
total of 140 vessels is made up as follows:—68 wooden 
steamers, of which only 13 are classed as first-rate; 25 sailing 
vessels, of which there are no first-rates, and only 4 second- 
rates; 24 ironclads; and 25 “tugs, &c.” This first step 
in the analysis reveals an astonishing state of things, quite 
different from that suggested by the original total; but the 
truth is not yet half told. Of the 68 wooden steamers, eight 
are rotten on the stocks and could not possibly be floated, and 
14 are “ obsolete and worthless,” all these 22 costing large 
sums annually to guard them from being stolen piecemeal 
by harbour thieves, Of the 23 sailing vessels, eight are de- 
scribed as worthless ; likewise two of the ironclads. Of the 
“tugs, &c.,” ten are “worn out and worthless.” The total 
number of 140 vessels must therefore be reduced, to start 
with, by 38, which are worth nothing except as old timber 
and iron, and not much as that. We thus get an original 
totalof 98. Of these, 15 are simply Navy-yard tugs, and can- 
not by any stretch of the imagination be considered vessels-of- 
war, thus leaving 83 vessels capable of service to be accounted 
for, Next must be deducted 14 sailing vessels of an entirely 
antiquated construction, built from 1797 to 1858. Thisleaves 69 
steamers. But still the humiliating subtraction must proceed. 
From these, we must deduct 6, one vessel having been despatched 
to the Arctic regions, four being on the stocks of private 
contractors, the Naval authorities not having made up their 
minds whether to finish or sell them, and one vessel being 
afloat without either turrets or guns. This leaves 63. Our 
authority says of 11 of these, that some are not in present 
condition for service, some can never be made so, and all of 
them are of very doubtful value to the service.” Five of them 
are thirty, and four of them twenty years old. We thus get 
down to a total of 52 vessels, but still we have not done. 
Of these 52, 14 are single-turreted monitors, of use only for 
the defence of coasts and harbours. They carry each two 
large-calibre, smooth-bore guns, and the latest of them was 
built in 1866. In the official list, they are all classed as 
fourth-rates, 

The result of the above analysis thus shows that the entire 
Naval force of the United States for ocean service consists, 
not of 140, but of 38 vessels. And even this small number is 
deceptive, for Mr. Harris speaks of them as follows :—“ A 
careful examination of the last table, in which is displayed the 
whole of our offensive Naval power, will satisfy any person 
that many of the vessels therein named are old and nearly 
worn-out, slow in speed, feeble in offensive power, and utterly 
inefficient in defensive power, even in the power of running 
away from danger, and which, when war comes, will only be 
safe behind fortifications or unapproachable harbours.” 

The guns of the American Navy are on a par with the 
vessels which carry them. Of the 357 guns with which the 
above 38 vessels are armed, there is not one of high power, 
not a single breech-loader, and only 62 are rifled. The 
Boston Herald, in commenting on the Report of the Com- 





mittee, puts the whole truth in few words :—* We have not 
one high-power, long-range, rifled breech-loading cannon afloat 
in the Navy, and it may as well be said here that we have not 
one to put afloat.” 

It is clear from the above statements, taken from the 
latest official sources, that the United States has practically 
no Navy atall. The Americans have an old joke that, under 
certain circumstances, they would come over here and tow the 
British Isles up the Mississippi. To this jocular bit of brag we 
can oppose the statement in sober earnest that England could 
despatch a single one of her large ironclads across the Atlantic, 
and dictate any terms she pleased ; and that not only could a 
great Naval Power like England do this, but any little country 
of the world that chose to fit out a man-of-war of the modern 
type would have the United States at its mercy. Paritur pax 
bello, a doctrine with which we Europeans are so familiar, is one 
which either Americans have not yet understood, or donot believe. 
As is well known, however, when Brother Jonathan makes up 
his mind to anything, he does his “ level best ” to do it better 
than it has ever been done before—or, in his own peculiar 
phraseology, to “ beat creation”—and there are many signs 
that he is taking this matter of the Navy to heart, so we may 
expect to see some great changes before long. There are 
plenty of significant sentences in the article before us. “The 
flag at the masthead of a noble ship-of-war is ‘a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever, to every true American. <As a 
mere matter of sentiment, he will pay liberally to see that flag 
hold a foremost place upon the sea.” ‘ We need but com- 
paratively a small Navy, but there is no reason why it should 
not be, and many reasons why it should be, the best in the 
world, of its size.” ‘We have profound peace, unexampled 
prosperity, vast material resources, and mechanical skill and 
ingenuity which challenge the admiration of mankind.” * The 
steel made in this country is better than that made in Europe. 
In six months’ time, if we were called upon for it, we could 
furnish all the steel which the gunmakers of the world could 
use ;” and much more to the same effect. An Advisory Board 
was appointed by the Secretary of the Navy, and while leaving 
the disputed technical points in the character of ships and 
weapons to the subsequent decision of experts, it has unanim- 
ously and strongly recommended the construction of a large 
number of vessels of various kinds. These, with such details 
as the Board felt justified in deciding, are shown in the follow- 
ing summary :— 

Two first-rate, steel, double-decked, unarmoured cruisers, having 
a displacement of about 5,873 tons, an average sea-speed of 15 knots, 
and a battery of four 8-inch and 21 6-inch guns. Cost, £712,000. 

Six first-rate, steel, double-decked, unarmoured cruisers, having a 
displacement of about 4,560 tons, an average sea-speed of 14 knots, 
and a battery of four 8-inch and 15 G-inch guns. Cost, £1,706,400. 

Ten second-rate, steel, single-decked, unarmoured cruisers, having 
a displacement of about 3,043 tons, an average sea-speed of 13 knots, 
aud a battery of 12 G-inch guns. Cost, £1,560,000, 

Twenty fourth-rate wooden cruisers, having a displacement of 
about 793 tons, an average sea-speed of 10 knots, and a battery of 
one 6-inch and two 60-pounders. Cost, £572,000. 

Five steel rams of about 2,000 tons displacement, and an average 
sea-speed of 13 knots. Cost, £500,000. 

Five torpedo gunboats of about 450 tons displacement, a maximum 
sea-speed of not less than 13 knots, and one heavy-powered rifled 


gan. Cost, £145,000. 
Ten cruising torpedo-boats, about 100 feet long, and having a 
maximum speed of not less than 21 knots per hour. Cost, £76,000. 
Ten harbour torpedo-boats, about 70 feet long, and having a maxi- 


mum speed of not less than 17 knots per hour. Cost, £50,000. 

Total cost of vessels recommended now to be built, £5,921,400. 
The Board further recommends that the largest and most 
effective ships should be the first to be constructed. 

For America, which, as our Republican poet says,— 

“Slays not a foe, neither fears, 

Stains not peace with a scar,” 
to embark upon these vast preparations, is discouraging to 
those sanguine people who look forward to the happy days 
of universal disarmament, and, indeed, is not cheering to 
those more practical mortals who are content with hoping for 
an armed peace; for the argument which is applied to the 
policeman and his revolver is equally true of the American 
and his Navy,—when he has not one, there is no temptation 
to use it. That the American Navy, too, is not likely 
to fall far short of the high-flown language of its 
promoters, is shown by the many new inventions which 
have recently been made there in matters relating to 
the Mercantile Marine. First, there is the ship brake, 
which has been proved able to stop in a few yards a large 
vessel travelling at full speed. Then there is the dome 
steamer ‘Meteor,’ now being built at Nyack, on the Hudson, 
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of 7,000 tons, with a wheel velocity of forty-five miles an 
hour, and calculated to steam twenty-five miles an hour, and 
therefore to cross the Atlantic in five days. Then a vessel 
called the ‘ Oceanic’ is being constructed to move on three 
flanged spheres, and wonderful things are prophesied of it, 
among which is the ability to travel on land, as well as on 
water. We shall certainly hear no more of ship-canals and 
plate-ways, when we see the modern Birnam Wood coming to 
Dunsinane, in the shape of a vessel under full sail, flying the 
Stars and Stripes, steaming along the highways of Old England. 
Moreover, the spirit of the Navy of the future is making itself 
felt in the Navy of the present, for the Captain of the United 
States frigate ‘ Tennessee’ has recently been dismissed from 
his command, for employing a Sandy Hook pilot to bring him 
into New York Harbour. Altogether, there seems every reason 
to believe that, unless the whole scheme should be thwarted 
by the parsimonious spirit which undoubtedly pervades Con- 
gress except in cases where national need can be made to 
include private profit, America will soon have a Navy to com- 
pare favourably with the oppressive Fleets of what she play- 
fully calls the obsolete European despotisms. 





AN EXPERIMENTAL SYNOD. 


HE letter from Mr. Archer Gurney which we printed 
last week is a manifesto—if anything so mild can be 
called a manifesto—from an “ Association for the Promotion 
of the Reform of Convocation.” We sympathise with Mr. 
Gurney’s object, though we are not quite clear why the 
Association should think the present a specially favourable 
moment for making, or, more accurately, for suggesting that 
it would like to make, a fresh start. No doubt, what Mr. 
Gurney says about the present state of things is in a measure 
true. It is “abnormal” and “monstrous” that “a great 
Church has no means of declaring what she will and what she 
will not tolerate, and is compelled to have recourse to legal 
tribunals to interpret the precise amount of liberty granted by 
ancient Rubrics.” Mr. Gurney seems, however, to misunder- 
stand where the pinch of the situation lies. It is not that the 
interpretation of Rubrics is vested in legal tribunals; that, 
we take it, must be the case, so long as there are Rubrics to 
interpret. Legislation and the determination of the meaning 
of laws already passed must always remain distinct processes. 
If Mr. Gurney’s Free Council had met and passed a new Orna- 
ments Rubric, some legal tribunal or other would have to 
decide, in case of need, what were the ornaments which it 
permitted or directed the Clergy to wear. There is no differ- 
ence in this respect between ancient rubrics and rubrics 
passed yesterday. What Mr. Gurney is probably vexed at 
is that when the amount of liberty granted by ancient 
Rubrics has been determined, there is no machinery for 
ascertaining whether the living Church would like that 
liberty to be increased. The Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council has determined that vestments are 
not allowed by the Ornaments Rubric. A certain section 
of the Church wishes that vestments should be allowed ; and 
a Free Council is needed to determine whether the Church at 
large is of this opinion. Mr. Gurney is aware, of course, that 
the Church is not even now without a Council, however faulty 
it may be in its structure. In this particular matter, the two 
Convocations had real and large powers vested in them. 
They had full leave given them to revise the Rubrics, with 
the view of clearing up obscurities, and making any changes 
that time might have rendered necessary. They did make 
a few unimportant changes of this latter kind, but when 
they came to the Ornaments Rubric, the rubric the uncer- 
tainty or alleged uncertainty of which has been the source of 
all the recent disputes, they would not so much as look at it. 
They were implored to say plainly what they wished it to 
mean for the future, but they maintained an impenetrable 
silence on this point. If they had wished vestments to be 
forbidden, or authorised, or permitted within certain restric- 
tions, they had only to frame the rubric accordingly. They 
preferred to leave the rubric just what it was, though they 
knew that the Courts of Law interpreted it in one sense and 
a considerable section of the Clergy in another, and that Con- 
vocation was the only quarter from which any project of concili- 
ation could come. In this case, therefore, it was not in the least 
true that the Church of England had no means of * declaring 
what she will and what she will not tolerate.” She had sucha 
means, though not in the form which Mr. Gurney wishes to 
see it wear, and she refused to make use of it. Mr. Gurney 
probably believes that the Free Council he is anxious to see set 





up would have more courage and more initiative th 
Convocations. We do not say that he is wrong, 
hope that he is right,—but we cannot prof 
confident that it is so. 

However, in principle we go with Mr. Gurney, A tr 
Church Synod, “which should be able to instruct Pattis. 
ment and the Crown as to the present mind of the 
Church of England, and the amount of tolerance she 
considers desirable would have many advantages,” Whether 
such a Synod would do much in the way of instruc. 
tion on these points, and whether Parliament really careg 
to be instructed on them, are matters upon which i 
is not necessary to express an opinion. A properly con. 
stituted Council could not do harm, even if it rivalled 
the two Convocations in its inability to do any good. Mr 
Gurney has no suggestion to make, however, on the really 
practical difficulty which lies in the way of creating such q 
Council. He will probably say that, as all the Association 
asks for is the appointment of a Royal Commission to investigate 
the whole subject, we have no right to look to him for any 
suggestion. As a matter of fact, however, it is very doubtful 
whether a Royal Commission will ever be appointed, except 
to inquire into the merits of rival schemes already before the 
world. If the want of a Church Council were really felt, we 
suspect that it would have been constructed on paper a 
hundred times over. A Royal Commission would then 
have some materials to start with. The one point aboye 
all others that has to be settled, is the nature of the 
Ecclesiastical franchise, ‘ Every parish,” says Mr. Gurney, 
“should elect its delegate, in a vestry meeting, in the 
usual way.” We must object that this statement suffi. 
ciently discloses Mr. Gurney’s ideas as to the ecclesiastical 
franchise. A vestry meeting, voting in the usual way, must 
be a meeting of ratepayers, and their title to a vote in Church 
matters, as in secular, must be the payment of the local rates, 
We cannot believe, however, that Mr. Gurney really intended 
this. If he did, we certainly cannot share his conviction “ that 
in the presence of such a body, interference with Christian 
liberty of thought or worship would be almost or quite 
impossible.” A Church Synod elected by the Rate- 
payers would be just the body to refuse toleration. In 
religious matters, the average ratepayer is very much a 
dog in the manger. He does not want much religion him- 
self, but he is exceedingly anxious that other people should not 
have more than he has. Yet it must be owned that the mo- 
ment we go beyond this common-place plan, we come upon 
immense obstacles. In theory, the Electorate ought to con- 
sist of those persons who use churches in something of the 
sense in which those members of Clubs who spend a great deal 
of their time there are said to use the club. It is of far more 
importance to these people what the services in the churches 
are like, than it can be to outsiders, and no one can have so 
good aclaim todetermine what the character of the services shall 
be. But when we come to consider how it is to be ascertained 
who do use churches, all manner of difficulties present them- 
selves. In large towns, for example, the congregation of a 
church may be mainly extra-parochial; so that those who use 
the parish church are not parishioners, while the parishioners 
who use a church do not use the church of their own parish. 
In the country, this difficulty takes another form. If only the 
people who use a church are represented, any who may be 
prevented from using it by the character given to the services 
by the incumbent will not have a vote. Yet they have a clear 
right to be represented in the Church Synod, since they have a 
direct interest in the decisions at which it will arrive. It seems 
to us that those who are really anxious to see a Church Synod 
created cannot at present do better than consider with them- 
selves how the Electorate which is to return it shall be com- 
posed. That the franchise should be extended to every rate- 
payer would only exaggerate present evils; that it should be 
limited to communicants would only introduce new and worse 
evils. If there is a practicable expedient within reach, it must 
be somewhere between these two extremes, and he who shall 
discover it will render a service of some value to the Church 
of England. 
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TENNYSON AS DRAMATIST. 
TINUE failure of Mr. Tennyson’s piece at the Globe Theatre 
is certainly not due to any want of power on Mr. 
Tennyson’s part to conceive character, and even homely 
character, vividly. Unfortunately, that is only one of the 
requisites for dramatic success, and perhaps not even the 
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«inal requisite :—for many an author,—the late Lord Lytton, 
eg —who never had a tenth part of the power of this 
eeoren Mr. Tennyson showed in “The Northern Farmer,” 
ie Grandmother,” and in “ Rizpah,” to say nothing of 
y oems, could and did write extremely effective dramas for 
a and this, with certain exceptions that appear rather 
ngite- te our impression of the Poet-Laureate’s deficiency, 
Tennyson has never done. We are aware that Queen Mary 
was by no means a failure on the stage, if it was not a 
decided success, and that The Cup was greatly enjoyed, 
even as a drama, by some of the best critics of the day. 
But in both cases, Tennyson had this great advantage,— 

that the framework of the plot was given him from the first, and 

that in that plot action on a grand scale which could hardly 
fail to interest any audience, Was so inwoven, that the poet 
had nothing to do but find a voice appropriate to this action, 
instead of, as in the present instance, having to find an action 
appropriate to his own thought. The two tasks are wholly dis- 

tinct. No one can give a finer expression to the emotion of a 

strong situation than Tennyson; but when the problem is re- 

versed, and the question is how to find effective dramatic actions 
which shall embody vigorously, and fit exactly, a particular class 
of thoughts, there is nothing at all to show that the genius of 

Tennyson is adequate to the task, and the result in the 

case of The Promise of May clearly tends to show the con- 

trary. Where the object is to give forcible dramatic expres- 
sion to a view of life, however homely, no one can do it more 
vigorously:— 

“Me an’ thy muther, Sammy, ’as beiin a talkin’ o’ thee. 

Thou’s beiin talkin’ to muther, and she been a tellin’ it me: 

Thou’ll not marry for munny,—thou’s sweet upo’ parson’s lass ; 

Noi, thou’ll marry for luvv,—an’ we boiith on us thinks tha an ass. 

Seeii’d her to-daiiy goii by—Saiint’s daiiy—they was ringing the bells. 

She’s a beauty, thou thinks,—an’ soii is scoors 0’ gells, 

Them as’as munny an’ all. Wat’s beauty ? The flower as blaws. 

But proputty, proputty sticks, an’ proputty, proputty graws.” 

It would be hard to beat that for dramatic force and vividness, 

but then a drama on the stage is not rendered successful 

by dramatic force and vividness in dialogue, in the absence 

of interesting actions to which that forcible and vivid 

dialogue leads. A successful play-writer must know how 

to keep the audience on the stretch, and how to gratify their 
expectations in the moment of releasing them from that strain, 
and need hardly know anything more. The late Lord Lytton 
understood this fully, and perhaps understood very little more. 
The Poet-Laureate understands a great deal more, but he 
does not understand this. The amazing blunder of making 
his villain try to make up for his seduction of one sister by his 
subsequent offer to marry the other, and the equally great 
blunder of letting the villain off unpunished after his detection, 
simply because there would be no satisfaction to refined 
instincts in any sudden retribution, seem to show that Mr. 

Tennyson has little gift for creating interesting situations 

out of the strength or defect of the characters he has conceived. 

A very acute critic of great experience, who was present at the 

Globe on one of the nights of its performance, said to the present 
writer that the defect of the play was just this,—that everything 
in it which ought to have been said out straight, was left to be 
implied, while everything which ought to have been left to be 
implied, was said out straight. That is just the kind of error 
which a man of Mr. Tennyson’s type of genius would be 
likely to make, in his anxiety rather to fix attention on 
the roots of evil action, than on the fruits of evil thought. 
On the stage every thought should have an immediate 
drift, for the audience are interested chiefly in watching 
that drift, and anticipating its probable results. But in 
life, of course, many of the most potent germs of evil are 
remote from any immediate drift; and Mr. Tennyson has 
evidently wrecked himself in the endeavour to exhibit them 
elaborately, even when the living interest as to what fruit they 
may bear,—for they have in reality borne some of their worst 
fruit, as regards the dramatic interest of the play, before they 
are fully displayed to the eyes of the audience,—has been 
exhausted. Thus Tennyson fails because he does not per- 
meate his thoughts with the promise of immediate action, but 
rather gives us the action, and then tries to lead us back to 
their origin in thought. Again, he fails even in making actions 
produce their natural result on character. His villain, after 
coldly abandoning the girl he has seduced, should not come back 
again only to meditate a sickly and unmeaning reparation by 
marrying her sister. He should have come back either visibly de« 





generated in every way,if the moral lesson of the play were to be 
worked out, or else consumed with remorse ; but a reappearance 
which seems intended only to prove that he has got neither 
actively worse nor actively better, only more thoroughly pulpy, 
is not one which, even though it may be consistent with some 
of the experience of life, could by any possibility produce a 
dramatic situation. 

Mr. Tennyson has a great quality, which has often helped 
him materially, though it did not help him much in Tarold, 
to interpret a fine situation so as to give it considerable dramatic 
interest. He can bring a great analytic and magnifying power 
to bear on the sources of given actions, on the feelings which 
seem to be appropriate to a particular situation,—such as 
Mary Tudor’s contending feelings for her faith, her husband, 
and her realm,—till these feelings loom much larger than 
they ever would on our unassisted imaginations,—and so 
he helps all those who will carefully follow him to enter 
into the heart of that situation. But his dramatic imagi- 
nation is essentially explicative,—it imagines and paints 
the causes from the effects, but not with anything like equal 
force the effects from the causes. Given a great dramatic 
crisis, he will help us to understand how men felt about it; and 
in that sense he is a dramatist. But let him start from the 
opposite point of the compass,—that is, from the thoughts and 
feelings,—and let it be his task to crystallise those thoughts and 
feelings into dramatic crises, and he seems to fail. Look at all 
his stories in verse,—“ The Idylls of the King,” “ Enoch Arden,” 
“The Golden Supper,” “ Aylmer’s Field,” ‘ Sea-Dreams,”—and 
those will be found by far the best in which a fine external situa- 
tion was made for him by some large tradition, so that his imagi- 
nation only had to interpret and fill-in the outlines. So far as it 
was necessary to introduce subsidiary action (as Shakespeare, for 
instance, would have introduced it, to quicken the interest of the 
plot), he failed; and this, indeed, was the defect of Queen Mary, 
namely, that admirably as the grand historical outlines were 
traced, there was a great want of subordinate movement in the 
plot. Where, on the contrary, the plot is left to him to create 
for himself, he can hardly be said to have created any, but 
rather to have left the thoughts and feelings out of which 
action ought to arise, where they were, and to have failed 
to spin them into anything like a true web of fitting action. 
Tennyson habitually unravels action into thought and feeling, 
rather than weaves thought and feeling into action. This is 
why he is so little fitted for the production of Stage drama, 
unless the dramatic situation is already given and already 
effective. His genius is not one adapted to depict rapid 
movement, or to divine the result in which thought and feeling 
will end, but rather to explain whence any given attitude of char- 
acter has taken its origin. He imagines upwards, not downwards. 
And this, perhaps, is why he has made a play which ought to 
have been one on the blighted “Promise of May,” a careful 
explanation of that blight, rather than even a vivid delineation 
of it. 


GIRTON “ ASKS FOR MORE.” 


{ IRTON wants some more money, and ought to have it. 
We cannot make ourselves collecting-agents for the 
hundreds of philanthropic schemes which are every year pressed 
on our attention, and so far as we can, we resist all applications, 
except those on behalf of the Blind, whose case has, to our 
minds, a special and irresistible melancholy; but the claim of 
the first successful Girls’ College planted in a University ought, 
in our judgment, to be favourably considered. The female 
world owes a great deal to Girton. The cause of the higher 
female education depended for a considerable time on the result 
of that experiment, and the College has come well out of a 
somewhat severe trial. We speak after much inquiry, rather 
relentlessly pursued, when we say that the girls trained at 
Girton are as well educated as men, and would be formidable rivals 
in the Triposes; while they come out quite as good and healthy, 
in every séfise,as average girls of the cultivated class, much 
brighter, and with more varied intellectual interests. That is as 
far as sensible men who are not dreaming of Utopias, or wait- 
ing for crops of Mrs. Somervilles, expect to get; and that is 
attained. The single bad result of the training that we have 
been able to discover is that the young women take defeat to 
themselves much more than young men do—the latter having a 
healthier power of forgetting, and the former throwing too 
much heart into their work—and receive a more lasting shock 
of discouragement from failure; while the single gossippy 
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charge for which we find an atom of evidence is, that 
in Girton, as in every other College in the kingdom, in- 
tellectual speculation sometimes produces negative results. 
There have been Agnostics at Girton, as at Balliol, though much 
fewer in proportion. As the boldest female Agnostic now 
before the public is said to have been a Quaker, and the 
most decided female Sceptics we have known—one a philan- 
thropist, two novelists—never saw a College, we cannot 
see the fairness of carrying that fact to the discredit of 
Girton; but we mention it, to conceal nothing. The Col- 
lege, speaking of it, as we should of any other in Cambridge, 
in the general, is a great success; and it is so overwhelmed with 
applications that the buildings must be extended, or faith 
broken. That is difficult without more money, and money 
which, until endowments for female education are more solid 
and larger, the public must consent to find. It is of no 
use to shirk this necessity, as a great many friends of 
women’s education do, for it will have ultimately to be 
faced in a very large way. If women are to be educated 
up to the level of men—we do not say like men, for we 
accept with cordiality either experiment, and incline to 
prefer the former—the work must, in the long-run, be as- 
sisted by considerable endowments, not derived from fees,— 
that is, either granted by the State, or by the rich. The women 
are over-weighted in the race by two pecuniary burdens, one of 
which is removable, though the process will be slow; while to 
the latter we can conceive, except after a period like a geologi- 
cal cycle, no reasonable prospect of an end. 


The first burden is the want of old Endowments. The women 
were heavily robbed once for all when the Monasteries were 
suppressed, for the men of the New Learning, though they 
clutched up fragments of property here and there, and pre- 
served them for men’s education, saved nothing whatever for 
the women, not, so far as we know, one acre or one building; 
and the women have been steadily robbed ever since. There is 
hardly an endowment for “ children ” which has not been spent 
upon boys only, till, at the present moment, women enjoy less 
than ten per cent. of a property of which thirty per cent. was 
intended for them, and of which fifty per cent. was their equit- 
able share. It is of no use to groan over the loss, or grow savage, 
as we see some writers do, over men’s injustice, for the loss is irre- 
parable, and the injustice was most of it cither unintentional, 
or the result, like the Anglican Bishop's salvation, of “in- 
vincible ignorance ;” but the deficit creates a need for those 
large and general gifts which, as yet, are not forthcoming. ‘The 
age is not inclined to endowments, passing, as it is, through a 
phase of natural but exaggerated horror of the “ power of the 
Dead Hand ”—as if living hands had founded Oxford—and 
men are most unwilling to make up deficiencies by unusual 
annual payments. <A great many of them are, since the grand 
rise in the cost of liberal edncation, heavily taxed for their 
boys—three boys at a public school often cost £500 a 
year, as a minimum—and the boys, they think, with some 
reason, must be educated first. They can earn nothing if 
they are not taught, and the expense of their instruction is in 
some sort an investment. It is not so in the case of girls, or, 
at least, it does not seem so, fathers seldom losing entirely the 
idea—perfectly natural and right—that their daughters’ destiny 
is marriage, and that girls will be married whether they have 
read any Greek or no, and without reference to their algebraic 
acyuirements. Then, apart from the theory of investment, they 
expect their girls’ education, as they say, to “come cheaper.” 
It does come cheaper in many ways, especially in the absence of 
debts; but it cannot be made so much cheaper as regards direct 
educational expenses as many reasonable people think. The build- 
ings cost as much for girls as boys, the books as much, the Pro- 
fessors as much, for as yet there is no adequate number of com- 
petent female lecturers. Cavendish College professes to maintain 
Undergraduates at a cheaper rate than Girton can, and is pro- 
bably justified in its profession. The notion that a Ladies’ 
College, even if suecessful beyond expectation, could ever save 
up a large endowment, the kind of endowment which justifies 
new buildings, a few bursaries—which will be sadly wanted, as 
the system hardens—a large library, fine exercise-grounds— 
which are indispensable, if any seclusion is to be preserved—and 
a thoroughly good infirmary, which will be a necessity of the 
future, is entirely chimerical. The fathers will not pay such fees 
even for Girtoa, and for other Colleges such as are starting up 
near London, they are positively stingy. If John costs £250 a 
year for education, it is reasonable, or, at all events, endurable; 





but the fathers’ mental limit for Jean, their non-au 
maximum, if we may coin such a phrase, is £100 
cover everything. They do not complain very loudly, or wr; 

many letters to newspapers, but as the directing ledies J 
well, they will pay no more, even if their daughters are wince 
to stitch and make puddings for occupation. The deficit must 
be made up mainly by the rich, and we still wonder - 
considering the keen interest felt in the subject, the gifts 
especially to Colleges already at work, are nét more frequent 
and more lavish. The rich women, who are not exceeding] 
numerous, and who are apt, when their wealth is large Ad 
be arrivrées, have a trick, quite natural, but very inconvenient 
of starting new undertakings in which they or their nominees 
can be supreme; and the rich men are either doubtful of the 
Ladies’ Colleges, or forget them. We are not quite sure 
they are not a little shy, afraid of having to play 
Providence to heaps of learned young ladies, every ong 
of whom is a terror to them. At all events, they hang 
back, at a juncture in the movement when a few large 
gifts would place the higher education upon a lasting ang 
a high footing. A hundred thousand pounds—ten gifts 
of ten thousand pounds—would make Girton a grand insti. 
tution, affecting for good all future education in England; 
and what is a hundred thousand pounds? Is there no one 
with a million or two, no Greek, some poetic feeling, and a deep 
reverence for the knowledge now unattainable to him, who will 
make that sacrifice, or some similar sacrifice,—for we would not 
exclude lesser potentates of cash—for the sake of half the English 
race? The Bursar of the College, Mrs. Croom Robertson, 
31 Kensington Park Gardens, would welcome £100,000 with 
alacrity ; and, so far as we know, would not reject the hundredth 
part of that sum. 
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THE LADY SQUIRE. 
UST as each ingredient of a pudding contributes something to 
the general flavour, so each element in the composition of a 
nation is ever—whether consciously or not—exercising its share 
of influence on the great whole into which it is welded. And 
in the miscellaneous collection of classes and interests denomi- 
nated the British People, there is a class, not much understood, 
and often rather despised, by dwellers in great cities, which yet 
plays a part of sufficient importance in the nation to make it 
worthy of some consideration, and about which, therefore, this 
article proposes to say a few words. We mean the Lady 
Squires. 

We will describe the Lady Squire from personal observation, 
premising that the use of the feminine pronoun singular by no 
means implies that only one individual is being referred to, and 
that our illustrations are taken from the lives of different 
members of the species in question. To begin with one of her 
marked characteristics, she dislikes living in London, and the 
possession of a house there is no pleasure or object of desire to 
her. She thinks it all very well to pay occasional flying visits 
to the Metropolis, in order to go to Ascot, or to combine a little 
necessary shopping with seeing the picture-galleries and a few 
theatres; but that is quite another affair from making a 
prolonged stay amongst pavements and smuts, and a London 
life is to her mind intolerable. For one thing, it involves the 
loss of the fresh air and freedom of her beloved country home, 
of the facilities for being indoors or out at a moment's notice, 
as the fancy seizes her, and for stepping out in fine 
weather to garden, stables, “improvements,” poultry-yard, 
or farm, without troubling to make any alteration in her 
dress. And for another thing, though she is not a bit of a 
recluse, and enjoys the company of her fellow-creatures as much 
as any one, yet she cannot endure the constant hurry and 
scramble for places that goes on in London Society, where those 
who are too proud to push and strive like the rest are apt to 
get shunted out of their legitimate situation. For society to be 
pleasant, it is essential, to her thinking, that it should b2 com- 
posed of people who so thoroughly understand each other's 
relative importance, and the amount of consideration to which 
they are mutually entitled, that all can be sure of having their 
proper places assigned to them, without any fuss or effort on 
their own part. Her proper place is all she wishes for, neither 
more nor less; give her that, and she is quite satisfied, being as 
little desirous to be ranked higher than her due in the 
social scale, as she is to find herself shoved down lower 
because she will not condescend to assert her claim to 
the position which is rightfully hers, and which she thinks 
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be known: and accorded to her as a matter of 

ought long pedigree ; looks with 
course. She greatly respects a long pedigree; looks with com- 
jacency at her own goodly line of ancestors—whether dis- 
tinguished or not—and is of opinion that the Athelstanes, of 
Athelstene Manor, whose forefathers opposed the Norman in- 
gasion, come of a better family than most wearers of coronets. 
But though it evidently cannot be denied that she has her share 
ofa certain kind of pride, yet she is wholly free from that false 
gort which turns some women into helpless fine ladies, who 
think it inconsistent with their dignity to raise a finger for any 
kind of manual labour, and who will do nothing for the relief 
of “poor people,” except by giving money to be distributed 
amongst them by somebody else. Very different is the manner 
of proceeding of the Lady Squire ; for she will turn her hand to 
anything at a pinch, and takes the welfare of the villagers and 
dependants to heart almost as much as though it were that of 
her own kith and kin. She has been known to sit up all night 
qith a dying cottager; to drive a labourer’s sick wife for an 
airing in her pony-carriage ; to send her butler several hundred 
miles to convoy a crippled pauper boy from her village to a 
London hospital; and herself to make arrowroot and poultices 
for a patient, at a cottage where the inmates did not understand 
the manufacture of these things. If appealed to by a poor 
person in a matter where it is not bodily aid, but advice, that 
is needed, she does not grudge trouble, but honestly does her 
pest to give as good an opinion as she can,—listening patiently 
to wearisome details about affairs that are profoundly unin- 
teresting to her, and letting the question have the full benefit 
of any special knowledge or talent she may happen to possess, 
as well as of the generally superior education and information 
which are the necessary result of her position. And as for 
making herself useful on an emergency, we know her to have 
given personal assistance in the kitchen, in order to ensure her 
hasband’s dinners being to his mind, when circumstances 
made it convenient to dispense for a while with the expensive 
cook to whom he had been accustomed, and to have so com- 
pletely mastered culinary mysteries as to be able even to “do 
with a pig” brought in for salting! And we can bring forward 
another instance where she assisted to clip the horses, in order 
to enable her spouse to get on without a groom; and once, 
perched on the back seat of a “trap,” with her own hands led 
safely home from a fair a newly-purchased steed, over rough 
and hilly roads. Handy at most things, riding, driving, and 
country pursuits of all kinds are especially familiar to her, and 
it is by no means impossible to find shooting, fishing, and cricket 
also included amongst her accomplishments. At all events, she 
is sure to know enough about them to be able to appreciate 
whether they are done well or ill, and to discuss them with 
understanding. Indeed, it is part of her character that 
if she cares for a thing at all, her interest is an in- 
telligent one, and that she generally prefers holding 
her tongue, to discoursing upon any subject as to which 
she is ignorant,—which tendency to genuineness, be it re- 
marked, contributes much to make her attractive and give 
her power in the world. Though her life is too active for her 
to have a great deal of time for reading, yet she is a person of 
good education and no little information; witness a country- 
house of our acquamtance, whose mistress, having a turn for 
astronomy, may be found engaged in abstruse calculations, or 
rushing off to her observatory at all times of the day and night, 
in order to note an altitude, right ascension, or other celestial 
object of interest. In the parental relation, the Lady Squire 
shines as an excellent and affectionate mother; but a child in 
any way out of the common is a sore trial to her, for she has 
not the faculty of entering into the peculiarities of an excep- 
tional disposition, and is puzzled to know how to deal with it. 
As a housekeeper, she considers reckless extravagance to 
be wrong, and sets her face against it resolutely, priding 
herself on being a good manager, and believing that no 
kind of waste goes on under her régime, whatever may be done 
in other houses. But on this point she is apt to be mistaken, 
and to get considerably taken in, without in the least suspecting 
it; for she is given to hospitality and to keeping up a large 
establishment, (in one case of our acquaintance, even a tailor 
is included as a necessary domestic!) and every one knows that 
many servants and profuse hospitality are incompatible with 

Suppression of waste. 

Passing from social and domestic to public relations of life, 
she has shown herself capable of fulfilling the obligations of 
her position as an active and efficient Poor-law Guardian, and 





also as a member of a School Board. We have seen her elected 
to this last office, and received with distrust and jealousy by 
colleagues who, being Radicals and Dissenters, imagined that 
political and religious differences would make her necessarily an- 
tagonistic and dangerous to them; but here she speedily proved 
the effect that is produced by strong, practical common-sense, and 
a thoroughly kindly feeling, for as soon as the other members 
came into actual contact with her in matters of business, and 
saw what good work she could do, their prejudice vanished, and 
they now hold her in high esteem, consult her eagerly, and are 
much guided by her opinion when any difficulty arises. It falls 
sometimes to her lot to rule independently as a widow or 
spinster heiress, and sometimes to occupy the comparatively 
subordinate position of female representative of the Squire; but 
in either case, she can enjoy the consciousness that her exist- 
ence makes a real difference to the world, for she is sure to have 
sufficient influence in her immediate surroundings to cause her 
to be a sort of queen ona small scale. Her politics, if she has 
any, lean naturally to Toryism, and she is not exempt from 
prejudice,—in which two respects she only takes after the 
majority of her sex. She may occasionally indulge slightly in 
free-thinking on some particular subject; but, as a rule, she 
disapproves of it, and is little likely to pursue it to any perilous 
length. Finally, she is a conscientious, sensible, plucky, honest 
woman, not faultless, but trying in earnest to do her duty, and 
make the most of her opportunities of helping her fellow- 
creatures. And is not such a life, reproduced far and near 
throughout the kingdom, of importance to the whole country ? 
Does she not promote good-feeling between rich and poor, help 
to keep alive the sense that all classes have one common 
humanity, and leave a mark in her own home and circle that 
tells considerably in the formation of the national character ? 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


—_—_~.———__ 
A COUNTER-PROTEST. 


(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘SpectTaTor.’’] 


Sir,—Thank you for your good-humoured defence of a harmless 
joke, which should not have required defending. I hope that 
Dr. Althaus and the others of whom you speak will, on reflec- 
tion, have the grace to be ashamed of themselves. No nation 
is langhed at so much as the Erglish, and that nowhere more 
than in German prints; and no Englishman minds. Moreover, 
one of the most influential of German journals has lately, and 
gravely, accused the English in Egypt of the worst and basest 
evil; and, as far as I know, neither retracted nor apologised, 
when refuted ten times over. I do not think we care. Travellers 
are allowed to laugh, but if nobody may laugh at “a great 
nation like the Germans,” because of their legions, the contirm- 
ation of my joke is serious, and the reign of dullness portentous 
indeed. Only those who can make a joke seem to know how to 
take one. That is why everybody likes “the French,” in 
the only sense in which one speaks of liking a nation, or in 
which any sensible man ever takes it,—in the sense of national 
characteristics, not individual qualities. About the present 
fashions of “the Germans” with casual travellers, there is no 
doubt whatever. They make travelling in Germany a discomfort; 
and my experience was not exceptional. There was no ambiguity 
in what I said of Alsace and Lorraine. From the old, internecine 
point of view, Germany may have been forbearing. From the 
higher and happily more favoured one—which, above most men, 
the Germans might have been expected to favour—she was, in 
the world’s judgment, neither generous nor wise. The Spectator 
maintained it at the time; and I suspect that the wisest 
Germans think so themselves. 

Dr. Althaus is wrong in accusing me of an “ acrid spirit.” I 
do not keep it about me. I was overflowing with the milk of 
human kindness when I wrote those papers, and he must have 
mixed something of his own with it, before it turned so sour. 
And he forgets his Logic, which I am sure he loves, in his Wrath. 
If he really believes that my German scholarship is to be mea- 
sured by a literal conviction that “ Bennydig” is the German 
equivalent for “ Venice,” and that “woss” phonetically repro- 
duces the German for “what” (if it did, I fail to see that it 
would be particularly dreadful), how can he accuse me of “ bid- 
ding for the laurels of Heine?” What on earth can I know 
about him P—I am, Sir, &c., Tom Baus, 
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POETRY. 


a 
IDYLLS OF THE ILIAD.—VII. 
MENELAUS. 
Was it a dream from out the ivory gate, 
The same sad dream that ever, night and day, 
Mocks me with fond delusion, and hot shame 
Mantles upon my forehead, that the man 
That is in me in battle, should give place 
To thoughts of her,—I have not named her name 
Through all these weary years,—it was no dream ! 
She stood on yonder turret, veiled in white ; 
The elders round, and Priam’s aged self, 
Greeted her steps with no unloving looks. 
Yet, sure, a reverend wisdom such as his, 
Gazing upon the ruin of his land, 
Should shrink with loathing,—can it be, that force, 
Brute force of brigands, that day——— Let me think! 
Think, what else is it that I do but thnk— 
Think, think, till thought devours me,—let it be! 
And yet, methought, some look of wistfulness, 
Some far-off dream of sadness in her eyes, 
That seemed, if I had beckoned—— Now, may earth 
Yawn wide for me, and Zeus’ thunderbolt 
Hurl me to utter Hades, ere such deed 
Shame me before the Princes! Oh, I know— 
How can I fail to know—their thoughts of scorn, 
Old Nestor, with his tales of bygone wars, 
And wisdom earned by thrice the age of men; 
Wolf Ajax, harder than his bull’s-hide shield, 
Eager to lap his daily dole of blood; 
Achilles, ever brooding o’er his doom; 
Yea, he, their noblest, he who pledged this host 
To me and to my quarrel, King of men, 
My own true brother, mingles with his love 
Some look of pity, some sad thought of those 
Whose bones lie hidden in this dust of Troy. 
And well it were that I were laid with them, 
Or in some midway depth, with sand and slime 
O’erheaped, that none might know my grave, and say, 


“This mound is his, who wrought great woe to Greece,” 


And curse the day my mother bare a son. 
Yet have I never sought my private wealth, 
Ransom of men, and arms, and captive maids, 
Nor in the Princes’ council claimed my place, 
To order the array, or fence the ships, 
Chide or encourage ; but have ate my heart 
In silence, caring for one only thing, 
If Zeus, who guards the homes and hearths of men, 
May give me in the field to front my foe 
Who did the wrong, that men of after-time 
May fear the like. But never, face to face, 
In equal hazard of the spear and sword, 
Has caitiff Alexander dared to meet 
The man he wronged so foully. Yea, this morn, 
I saw him in the vaward of their lines, 
Flaunting the godlike beauty of his limbs, 
And all the passion leapt in me that leaps 
Within the lion’s heart, what time he sees 
The slayer of his mate, and recks not darts, 
Nor cireling bay of hounds, nor flaming brands, 
So he may reach and rend; so sprang I forth. 
And he,—he ran! Can she have sunk so low, 
To love a coward? Could I think her will 
Was privy to the deed But no! some charm 
Of Aphrodite, bane of gods and men, 
Some cursed philtre poisoned all her blood, 
And stained the whiteness of her soul, till faith 
Was fouled to faithlessness! O me! the shame, 
The misery, when the Gods make sport with men, 
Working their wanton pleasure ! 

Stay, I hear 
An unfamiliar voice, that sounds my name : 
“ Paris, this day, for Helen and her wealth, 
Will fight in single battle to the death 
With Menelaus, that the war may cease, 
And Greek and Trojan be at one again.” 
O Zeus! it may be,—must be! Yes,—that look! 
She saw his shame this morning,—hers the thought,— 








She gives him to my sword! Now, all the Gods 
Be thanked, and Thou, most great, most glorious 
Strengthen this arm to strike one downricht blow 
And free her from the spell! Armour, my men we 
Give me my armour,—bid my brother come,— 
Prepare the victim,—haste Talthybius here,— 

I will have Priam’s oath,—no false boy’s word,— 
Will she be there to see? O heart within, 
Burst not with beating, till this day be done, 
And Greece shall smile forgiveness of the past, 
And she—that look !—she shall be mine again ! 


O. Ogre. 








BOOKS. 


—— EE 
STORIES FROM LIVY.* 

Tue severe illness to which Mr. Church refers in his preface as 
his reason for omitting the criticism he had intended to offer on 
the difficulty of translating the ornate style of Livy into the 
simple English which he has hitherto adopted, will be the: 
cause of something more than personal regret to the many 
friends whom his charming books must have secured to him 
for it would have been most interesting to hear his own account 
of the difficulties which he has so triumphantly surmounted. As 
these stories, however, stop at a very early point in Livy’s rich and 
sonorous tale, we may well hope to havea second volume, embody. 
ing the more strictly historical episodes of that tale, and to such 
a volume the preface which Mr. Church had planned would be 
even more appropriate. In Livy’s story of the Second Punic 
War, for instance, Mr. Church would encounter some of Livy’s 
grandest and most finished speeches, masterpieces of rhetoric 
that would task even Mr. Church’s powers to render into the 
crystal simplicity of his own style. 

The only fault we have to find with this book is that 
Mr. Church has hardly included the whole of Livy’s first 
decade in his tales. ‘To conclude with the story of the defeat 
of the Romans in the Caudine Forks, and not to touch the issue 
of that great national humiliation,—the issue at which the story 
itself, as Mr. Church has so admirably given it, points, is, we 
think, inartistic. The wise and pithy advice given by the 
aged Samnite chief, Herennius Pontius, and the reasons for 
it, are retained, but the subsequent justification for that advice in 
the history is withheld. We cannot but regret this. One con- 
cluding story, though it might have given to the book an ending 
less sombre and grand, would have madea whole of the volume, 
which is now, to some extent, a fragment. As a specimen, too, 
of the history of ancient Rome, it would be fitter to conclude 
with Rome in the ascendant, than with Rome not only physi- 
cally, but morally defeated by the Samnites, and harbouring 
plans of ungencrous revenge. Not that these last can be 
said to be in any sense alien to the Roman genius, but then they 
should be crowned with external success, in order to be entirely 
characteristic of the Roman character and destiny. 

This is the only fault we have to find with Mr. Church’s 
delightful book. Of course, we cannot expect in Stories from 
Livy “the pure lines of an Ionian horizon, the Jiquid clearness 
of an Tonian sky,” such as were reproduced for us in Mr. 
Church’s stories from the Greek poets. Neither can we expect 
the Virgilian accents of tenderness and pity which give so great 
a charm to Stories from Virgil. The historical genius of Rome 
was always a genius of action, not of imagination or emotion, 
and often of action by no means magnanimous. Indeed, the 
wolf has divided pretty equally with the eagle the right to sym- 
bolise the career of Rome. In her early history, there is, perhaps, 
more of the wolf than the eagle; and that which alone tamed 
the wolf, and gained for Rome her glory,—the stern sense 
of law by which greed, at least within the limits of the 
State, was curbed,—can hardly be adequately represented in 
mere heroic tales. Still, Livy had a keen sense for the morally 
picturesque, and Mr. Church has done wonders in the way of 
preserving the dignity, and yet getting rid of the artificiality 
and exuberance, of Livy’s style. It would be hard, we think, to 
have reudered the story of the return of Horatius, after his 
victory over the Curiatii; of the murder which, in his pride of 
victory and his wrath at his sister’s grief, he committed ; and 
of his father’s plea to the people on his behalf, in language of 

* Stories from Livy. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A., Professor of Latin 


in University College, Loudon. With Llustrations from Designs by Penelli- 
London: Sce'ey, Jackson, and Co. 
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graver and simpler eloquence, than Mr. Church has found for 
his tale :— . : 
«And now the men of Rome went back to the city, and Horatius 
efore them, carrying the spoils of the three whom he had 
But at the Capene gate there met him his sister, who was 
d to one of the champions of Alba; and when the maiden 
his shoulders the cloak of her betrothed (and indeed she 
had wrought it with her own hands) she tore her hair, and cried to 
the dead man by name with a lamentable voice. But Horatius was 
wroth to hear the words of mourning on the day when he had won 
go great a victory and the people rejoiced; and he drew his sword 
and slew the maiden, crying, ‘Depart hence to thy lover with the 
Jove that thou cherishest out of season; thoz that forgettest thy 
prethren that are dead, and thy brother that is yet alive, and thine 
own people also. So perish whosoever shall make lamentations for 
an enemy of Rome.’ And when the Fathers and the Commons saw 
what was done, they thought it a wicked deed, but remembered 
what great service the man had newly rendered to Rome. Neverthe- 
less, they laid hands on him, and took him to the King that he should 
judge him. But the King being loath to judge such a matter, or to 
ive sentence against the man, said, ‘I appoint two men as the law 
commands, who shall judge Horatius for murder.’ Now the law was 
this:—‘If a man do murder, two men shall judge him; if he appeal 
against the two, let the appeal be tried; if their sentence be con- 
firmed, ye shall cover his head and scourge him within the walls or 
without the walls, and hang him by a rope upon the gallows.’ Then 
there were appointed two men according to the law, who affirmed 
that they could not let the man go free, whether his guilt was small 
or great, seeing that he had manifestly done the deed. Therefore 
gaid one of them, ‘ Publias Horatius, we adjudge thee to be guilty of 
murder. Go, lictor, bind his hands.” But when the lictor came and 
was now ready to cast the rope about him, Horatius cried, ‘I appeal 
to the people ;’ for the King himself, being mercifully disposed to 
him, bade him do so. Then was there a trial before the people, in 
which that which most wrought upon the hearts of men was that the 
father of Horatius constantly affirmed that his daughter had been 
righily slain. ‘ Nay,’ said he, ‘ verily, if the young man had not slain 
her, I had used against him my right as a father, and had condemned 
him to die’ Then again he hesought them that they should not 
leave him desolate and bereaved of his children, he who but the day 
before had had so fair a stock, Afterwards, throwing his arms 
about the young man, he stretched out his hands to the spoils of the 
Curiatii, crying, ‘ Will ye endure, men of Rome, to see him bound 
under the gallows and beaten with stripes whom ye beheld but 
yesterday adorned with these spoils and rejoicing in his victory ? 
Not so. Surely the men of Alba themselves had not borne to see 
such asight. Go, lictor, bind his hands, though but yesterday they 
‘won so great a dominion over the people of Rome. Go, cover the 
head of him that made this people free; hang him upon the accursed 
tree ; scourge him, whether within the walls, so that thou do it among 
the spoils of them that he slew, or without the walls, so that it be 
near to the sepulchres of the champions of Alba. Whither can ye 
take this youth that the memorials of his valour shall not save him 
from so foul a punishment ?? And when the people saw the tears of 
the old man, and bethought them also what great courage the youth 
had shown in danger, they could not endure to condemn him; but 
regarding his valour rather than the goodness of his cause, let him 
gofree. Only, because the deed had been so manifest, a command 
was laid upon the father that he should make a trespass offering for 
his son at the public charge. Then the father, having made certain 
sacrifices of expiation—which are performed to this day in the 
house of Horatius—set up a beam across the way and covered his 
son’s head, and led him beneath it. As for the maiden, they built her 
tomb of hewn stone in the place where she was slain.” 


Compare this with Livy’s gorgeous sentence, “ Movet feroci juveni 
animum comploratio sororis in victoria sua, tantoque gaudio 
publico: stricto itaque gladio, simul verbis increpans, transfigit 
puellam. ‘Abi hinc, cum immaturo amore ad sponsum,’ inquit, 
‘oblita fratrum mortuorum vivique, oblita patriae. Sic eat quae- 
cunque Romana lugebit hostem !’” Mr. Church has here succeeded 
in simplifying the rich elaborateness of Livy, without losing the 
dignity and commanding tone of his style. We are not sure, 
however, that he has not lost something of the passion of 
Horatius, in not sticking to the feminine gender in the last sen- 
tence,—‘ So perish every woman whoshall make lamentations for 
an enemy of her country!” It is just one of the cases in which 
an imprecation on the half, is stronger than an imprecation 
on the whole. Again, take Mr. Church's translation of 
the old man’s speech on behalf of his son. It is as grand 
as that put into his mouth by Livy, but far less grand- 
iose,—* I, lictor, colliga manus quae paulo ante armatae im- 
perium populo Romano pepererunt,” is too gorgeous, far too 
elaborate, for the style of these simple stories. The words 
“Go, lictor, bind his hands, though but yesterday they won 
80 great a dominion for the people of Rome,” while a great 
deal less carefully eloquent, convey at least as terse and 
moving a reproach. In Livy’s rather artificial alliteration, 
“imperium pepererunt,” and in the contrast between “colliga” 
and “paulo ante armatae,” the reader feels the colouring of the 
artistic annalist, not the simple passion of the proud father. 
Livy dresses up the pathos of the old man, till you hardly recog- 
nise it, beneath all that rich rhetorical brocade. Or take the 
speech of Camillus to the traitor of Falerii, who had delivered 
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the sons of the chief citizens into the hands of the Roman com- 
mander, expecting to be rewarded for his treachery ; and who 
found himself denounced, and sent back, naked and scourged, to 
the people whom he had desired to betray. Livy makes Camillus 
denounce the miserable Falerian schoolmaster in the most 
elaborate antithesis :— Non ad similem, inquit, tui nec populum, 
nec imperatorem, scelestus ipse cum scelesto munere venisti. Nobis 
cum Faleriis quae pacto fit humano, societas non est; quam 
ingeneravit natura utrisque est, eritque..... . Eos tu 
quantum in te fuit, novo scelere vicisti; ego Romanis artibus, 
virtute, opere, armis, sicut Veios vincam.” Mr. Church renders 
all this very simply, and yet most effectively :— 

“To this Camillus made answer, ‘Neither the general nor the 
people to whom thou comest bringing this wicked gift is like unto 
thyself. With the men of Falerii we have not indeed friendship, yet we 
have with them, as with all men, a natural fellowship. .....These I 


shall conquer, even as I conquered Veii, in Roman fashion, even by 
valour, by labour, and by arms.’ ” 


As another fine specimen of Mr. Church’s style, take the speech 
of Titus Manlius to his son, when that young man, having dis- 
regarded the orders of his father, the Consul, had engaged in a 
duel with one of the Latin army, and brought back the spoils 
to his father’s tent :— 


“ Being come to the camp, he went to the general’s tent, knowing 
not what fate awaited him, or whether he had earned praise or 
punishment. Then he said to his father, ‘I desired that all men 
should know that I am truly thy son; and therefore, having been 
challenged to combat, I fought, and now bring back these spoils from 
the enemy whom I slew.’ But the Consul, so soon as he heard these 
words, turning his face from his son, commanded that the bugle 
should be sounded and the soldiers called to an assembly. And when 
the men had come together in great numbers, he said, ‘Titus, 
Manlius, thou hast had no respect to the authority of the Consuls or 
to the dignity of thy father, and, disobeying our decree, hast fought 
with the enemy elsewhere than in thy place, loosening thereby, so 
far as in thee lay, that military discipline by which up to this time 
the commonwealth of Rome had stood and been established. And 
me thou has brought into these straits, that I must forget either the 
commonwealth or myself and my own kindred. Rather, therefore, 
will we suffer ourselves for our own fault than suffer the common- 
wealth to suffer for us at so great a loss to itself. Truly we two 
shall be a warning, sad indeed yet wholesome, to our youth in time 
tocome. As for myself, I am truly troubled, not only by that love 
for my children which is natural to all men, but also by the valour 
which, led astray by a false appearance of glory, thou hast shown 
this day. Nevertheless, seeing that the Consuls’ power must either 
be established for ever by thy death or abolished for ever by thy 
escape, I judge that thou thyself also, if there is aught of my blood 
in thee, wilt not refuse to die, and so establish again that military 
discipline, which thou hast weakened by thy misdoing. Go, lictor, 
bind him to the stake.’ ” 


That is strong, eloquent English, stripped of the august manner 
of Livy, and adapted to the style which Mr. Church has wisely 
determined to preserve in these simple stories. 

We cannot conclude without extracting the fine passage in 
which Mr. Church paraphrases the advice of the old Samnite 
chief, to which we have already referred, when asked by his son 
what they should do with the Roman army, caught in the trap 
of the Caudine defile :— 


“The Samnites also doubted much what they should best do now 
that their counsels had so greatly prospered. With one consent 
therefore, they wrote letters to Herennius Pontius, father to Pontius, 
their general, seeking for his advice. Now, Pontius was a very old 
man, and had long since withdrawn himself not from war only, but 
also from all affairs of state. Nevertheless, though his body was 
weak, the power of his mind was not abated. When he heard that 
the Roman army had been shut in between the Passes of Caudium, 
and that his son would fain have his counsel, he said, ‘ Let the men 
go, and harm them not.’ And when, despising this counsel, they sent 
the messenger again, asking the same question, he answered, ‘ Slay 
them all; spare not one.’ When they heard these two answers, being 
so different the one from the other, it seemed to Pontius that his 
father’s mind had failed him, even as his body had failed him. Never- 
theless, when all would have it that the old man himself should be 
sent for, he yielded to their desire. And Pontius the elder agreeing, 
was carried to the camp, they say, in a waggon; and when he was 
come they brought him into the council. There he spoke, changing 
indeed nothing of that which he had said, but adding his reasons. 
‘My first counsel I yet judge to be the best, for thus by a great bene- 
fit ye will make peace and friendship for ever with a very powerfal 
nation. If ye follow my second counsel, ye will put off war with 
Rome for many generations; since, losing two great armies, they 
will not readily recover their strength. But ceunsel other than these 
two there is none.’ And when his son and others of the captains 
asked him whether there were not some middle way, so that the 
prisoners should be sent away unhurt but with conditions according 
to the right of war, ‘ That,’ said he ‘is a counsel which will neither 
get friends for you nor rid you of enemies. For think who they are 
that ye will provoke by such disgrace. The Romans cannot endure 
to sit quiet under defeat, nor will they rest till they have got mani- 
fold vengeance for that which present necessity shall have compelled 
them te suffer.’ Then, the Samnites not approving either counsel, 
Pontius departed to his home. .... . Then, going on their way, the 
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Romans came near to Capua, but for shame and for fear lest their 
allies should desert them, entered not the city, but cast themselves 
down upon the road. But the men of Capua had compassion on them, 
and sent to them all that they needed, and entertained them both 
publicly and privately with all hospitality. But the Romans answered 
not a word, nor so much as lifted up their eyes, so overwhelmed 
were they with shame and grief. The next day certain young 
noblemen of Capua, going with them to the borders of their 
country, made this answer to some that questioned them in the 
Senate concerning the behaviour of the Romans: ‘These men are 
wholly sunk in grief and despair, and have lost not their arms only, 
but also their courage. Verily they seem to have yet on their necks 
the yoke under which they were made to pass; and as for the Sam- 
nites, they have won a victory to which there will be no end. The 
Gauls took the city of Rome, but these men have taken the very 
courage of the Roman people.’ Then said a certain Calavius, a man 
of renown and venerable for his age, ‘ This silence, this shame, this 
refusing of all comfort are signs of a wrath that is both great and 
deep. If I know aught of the Roman people, from this silence will 
come loud lamentation to the Samnites.’ ” 


That would give no idea, of course, of Livy’s elaborately 
balanced and illuminated rhetoric. But for his purpose,—which 
is not to copy Livy, but to render Livy’s most characteristic 
stories of the Roman people,—Mr. Church’s style is better 
than Livy’s. In this last passage, for instance, Mr. Church 
paints the self-accusing wrath of the Romans, in much more 
homely lines than Livy; but he leaves the historic significance 
of that great calamity at the Caudine Forks impressed more 
boldly on the reader’s mind. Livy is as eloquent and picturesque 
in his retrospect as Macaulay, and consequently his language 
resembles as little as Macaulay’s the living criticism of 
vigilant observation:—* Silentium illud obstinatum, fixosque 
in terram oculos, et surdas ad omnia solatia aures, et pudorem 
intuendae lucis, ingentem molem irarum ex alto animo 
cientis indicia esse; aut Romana se ignorare ingenia, aut 
silentium illud Samnitibus flebiles brevi clamores gemitusque 
excitaturum.” Nothing could be more elaborately splendid, or 
less like an old man’s terse augury of revenge. We find more 
of original work in the Stories from Livy than in, perhaps, any 
of Mr. Church's series; and that work is admirably done. 





DR. MARTINEAU’S “SPINOZA.”* 

Ir is by no means to be regretted that Dr. Martineau was unable 
to compress this study of Spinoza within the limits assigned to 
the writers of Blackwood’s ‘ Philosophical Classics,” for which 
it was originally intended. We could ill afford to lose a single 
page of this delightful book. We wish, indeed, that Dr. Martineau 
had allowed himself a wider sweep, and entered at greater length 
on many of the topics which he has discussed, always with in- 
cisiveness, yet sometimes with undue brevity. He has written 
a book to which English students of Spinoza will always go, and 
from which they will learn all that at present is known, and is 
ever likely to be known, regarding the circumstances, mode of 
life, and outward history of Spinoza. The story of Spinoza’s 
life has never been told as it is told here. We always find in 
the writings of Dr. Martineau a rare felicity of expression, com- 
bined with graceful subtlety of thought. In this biography, 
which occupies over a hundred pages, we find the old felicity 
and subtlety, combined with a power of dramatic narrative, 
which we had not formerly seen in the works of Dr. Martineau. 
He has been able to weave all the correspondence of Spinoza 
into the texture of the biography, and he has dwelt in detail on 
the order in which Spinoza’s works were composed, so that we 
are enabled to see the successive phases of his development, and 
to trace the growth of his system. We can fancy that people 
unaccustomed to abstract thought may be unwilling to face the 
difficulty involved in reading the second part of this study; but 
it is not possible to imagine any one, however unused to meta- 
physic, laying down this work until he has read the biographical 
part of it, to its very last word. For the story itself is full of 
interest, and the literary form is worthy of the great story it 
has to tell. 

This volume, more than any other in our language, will help 
people to understand the strange fascination which has attracted 
to Spinoza the devoted admiration of men of the most opposite 
characters and tendencies. Poets, philosophers, theologians, 
men of science of all classes and schools, who agree in nothing 
else, agree in the praise of Spinoza. When we read his works, 
we find ourselves breathing an atmosphere of great thoughts 
and of high and pure aspirations. The thoughts are sometimes 
too great for utterance, and the aspirations are chained down 
by the mathematical network in which they are confined. Yet 
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great thoughts are undeniably in the works of Spinoza. Strane 
to say, however, this philosopher, whose system in srhinagd 
form is the most strict and severe in its reasonings of all philo. 
sophies, is the philosopher who is most lacking in logical con 
sistency. Words are frequently used in his most Ninian 
watz My 5 

demonstrations in more senses than one, and there are numerous 
gaps in the professedly deductive chain which no ingenuity can 
pass over, A great thinker, Spinoza is not a great reasoner 
and any one who looks for logical connection or method in his 
writings will look in vain. It is a higher thing to have brought 
to thinking men great thoughts which cleave to the human 
mind throughout the centuries, than to be the author of a 
system which has the negative merit of logical consistency 
and this higher thing we claim for Spinoza; but when his ri 
ardent admirers insist on claiming more than this, we at once 
demur. 

It is one of the great merits of Dr. Martineau that he claims 
for Spinoza what criticism has seen to be his due,and that he does 
not shrink from pointing out the flaws of argument even while he 
expounds the great truth which lies at the root of it. We can. 
not enter into detail, but we will simply call attention to some 
of the criticisms which Dr. Martineau makes. He points out 
that Spinoza never overcame the dualism which he inherited 
from Descartes. At the very outset, we are confronted with the 
gravest difficulty in philosophy,—how to make the transition 
from the unity we assume, to the diversity we know. We do 
not know that philosophy has yet solved the problem,—it js 
certainly not solved in the system of Spinoza. We find, indeed, 
that this primary unity is defined three times over, under 
different names, on which Dr. Martineau truly remzerks :— 

“The moment Spinoza had to his own satisfaction identified 

Nature, God, and Substance, he would have done well to select the 
term which he preferred, to the exclusion of the others. If a modern 
man of science believed himself to have alighted on the ultimate 
principle of phenomena—be it protoplasm, or some proto-dynamic 
polarity—he would mark it by an invariable name. Should it have 
been previously known in some of its disguises, and called now this, 
now that, without suspicion of its universal function, he might, per- 
haps, choose one of its existing designations ; but, having chosen it, 
would certainly not keep wandering about among them all. But 
Spinoza, maintaining in use several terms for the same subject, 
virtually neutralises the equivalence he kas established among them, 
and reopens questions which his philosophy completely shuts up.” 
(p. 173.) 
It might be added, however, that this use of many terms to 
signify one thing affords many opportunities for the unconscious 
use of illicit logical processes. Having got his definitions, how 
are they to be used? How pass from the substance to the 
attributes, or back again from the attributes to the substance? 
Not logically or deductively, as we have a right to expect, from 
the method used and the profession made, but blindly, and by 
an instinctive and convulsive leap. And one of the most effec: 
tive parts of Dr. Martineau’s exposition and criticism is where 
he makes this plain. 

Supposing, however, that this initial difficulty has somehow 
been overcome, and the system has got into motion, we come to 
a certain point at which all deductive systems find that they 
must somehow unite themselves to the concrete experience of 
men, and show how experience is possible and is explained by 
the principles on which the deductive system has proceeded. On 
this rock lie the wrecks of many philosophies; and the latest 
wreck is the huge system of Mr. Herbert Spencer, which has 
found here that it had more in its hands than it had bargained 
for, and that consciousness could neither be deduced from nor 
explained by the persistence of force. The same fate overtook 
the system of Spinoza. Dr. Martineau thus describes the 
crisis :— 

“It was inevitable that Spinoza, on arriving with his deduction at 
the confines of the phenomenal world, and trying to push it across, 
should feel the consequences of identifying the relation of Substance 
and Attribute with that of Cause and Effect. So long as he was dealing 
only with the large conceptions from which he started, and turning 
them inside out, to see what coherent web could be woven from them, 
it was easy for one to whom veritas meant indistinguishably truth, 
and reality, to take the necessity of thought as a discovery of the order 
of being, and to forget that the firmest chain of reasoning will 
drag nothing up out of night. But when he came to things dis- 
tributed in space and successive in time, to birth and death, to large 
and small, to changes slow and swift, deduction from the infinite was 
brought to a stand, and the most capacious essences were struck with 
sterility. He had nothing but reasons, and he wanted causes. He 
was overdone with an ‘infinity’ of logical possibilities, but could 
convert none of them into physical power. He has dealt thus far 
with the Adyos, or ground of things; and now it refused to serve aS 
the aitia of their phenomenal existence. To force his way through 
this difficulty, some little violence was indispensable. He will not 
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revoke the word ‘cause’ from his ‘infinite modes,’ though it fails 
to carry him any farther; he hopes to find some ‘ potentia here- 
after, by leaving it wrapped up in ‘essence. But he brings upon 
the stage, under the same name, a dramatis persona that we have 
never seen before, and that is entrusted henceforth with half the 


remaining action of the piece.” (pp. 206-7.) 

Suppose we take this leap also, and with open eyes agree to 
recognise new potencies, as we need them for purposes of 
explanation. Let us follow Spinoza onwards to the goal. We must 
be allowed as we go on to mutter, if it be only under our breath, 
as the French muttered in criticism of the Balaclava Charge, 
“Magnificent, but it is not war!’ When we pass to the con- 

a . 

sideration of individual things, we find profound ethical retlec- 
tion and insight into nature, we find thoughts which anticipate 
the most recent conclusions of ethical science, but when we ask 
how they came to be in the system, we find that they were some- 
how pulled in violently from without. We are glad to get them 
on any terms, but they have not been reasoned out or deduced 
from first principles. This becomes increasingly manifest when 
we have reached those facts which deal with man, and in this 
relation we specially refer to the section in Dr. Martineau’s book 
entitled “ Determining Factors of Experience.” Here we have 
an exposition and a criticism of Spinoza’s doctrine of human 
activity ; the doctrine of Spinoza is thus set forth by himself. 
The translation is Dr. Martineau’s:—“ We act, when something 
within us or without us takes place of which we are the ade- 
quate cause, i.e., When from our nature something, in us or out 
of us, follows which can be understood by that nature alone; 
while we passively undergo something, when something takes 
place in us, or follows from our nature, of which we are not 
the cause, unless partially.” ‘* According to this,” Dr. Mar- 
tineau proceeds to comment,— 

“We cannot tell whether we are the adequate cause, except by 
clear and distinct apprehension of the effect. Understanding is the 
test of causation, the evidence of action; but in playing this part, it 
is far from becoming identical with action. We are still detained 
upon the track of Thinking, and can only look with vain wistfulness 
at the Doing throng on the opposite bank; and when Spinoza, lead- 
ing us by the hand professedly along the continuous edge, snatches 
us across with sudden spring, we can neither go nor let go, and the 
advance ends with a disastrous plunge.” (pp. 235-6.) 

The proposed bridge across the chasm thus suddenly revealed 
is found in Spinoza’s formula of ‘‘ Couatus,” which has a 
strange family likeness to the formula of “ persistence of force,”’ 
so familiar to us in the works of Mr. Herbert Spencer. With 
regard to this formula, : part it plays in the system of 

gard to this f la, and the part it plays in the syst f 
Spinoza, we can only here refer to the work of Dr. Martineau. 
Readers will tind it to be one of the most effective parts of the 
volume, and a part which has a manifest bearing on the ethical 
speculations of to-day. 

Je note another point. No charge is more common a 

W t ther point. No charge is more c¢ on at 
present than the charge of Anthropomorphism, and no class is 
more ready to hurl this charge against others than those who 
are under the influence of Spinoza, either on the mystic side of 
his writings, or on the positivist side. Both the mystic and the 
positivist agree in denouncing anthropomorphism. We quote 
a paragraph from the great discussion contained in the fifth 
chapter of Dr. Martineau’s volume; we mean the chapter on 
Religion. It is one of the most valuable contributions of our 
time towards a philosophy of religion. ‘This is how Dr. 
Martineau deals with the charge of anthropomorphism as 
coming from a Spinozist :-— 

“The objection to predicate of ‘God’ anything that is found in 
man comes the less appropriately from Spinoza, because his own con- 
ception embodied in that word is wholly made up of human predi- 
cates, and in nosystem more than bis do the two natures stand in the 
relation of microcosm to macrocosm. The two known attributes of 
extension and thought are simply the two factors of our own life thrown 
into universal form. Further, in order to learn the first, we go to 
school to our own body, and thence, as a base, plant out other bodies 
in space, and affirm as common to all what is familiar to us at home. 
Similarly, we become acquainted with what Thinking means by the 
sample of it in ourselves, and though we follow out the res cogitans 
to infinitude, we do but look in our own glass. Nay, more, this very 
‘mind’ in us is constituted by the ‘idea of a single thing,’ viz., ‘our 
own body,’ so that from the furthest excursions through the cosmos 
and to the causa sui, we are driven to our own organism as the focus 
of cognition. This, surely, is not merely a geocentric, but an anthropo- 
centric projection of the All and the Divine Nature. That it is so, 
may be no just ground for reproach; but at all events it disarms the 
lofty rebuke of all human analogies which mingle with religious con- 
ceptions.” (p. 346). 

Ye have not been able to de justice to this work. We have 

W 
only been able to indicate a few salient points, where the criti- 
cism of Dr. Martineau has been most incisive. We have not 
mentioned his lucid exposition of Spinoza’s doctrine of the 





State, nor have we referred to his masterly summary of the 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, in which are contained Spinoza’s 
views on Biblical Theology. Nor have we dwelt, as we should 
like to have done, on the patient exposition of the system of 
Spinoza, which is contained in these pages. As a help to the 
study of Spinoza’s works, this work is unequalled, and no 
student can afford to dispense with the use of it. It is all the 
more valuable, because Dr. Martineau has not allowed himself 
to be carried away by the enthusiasm he has manifestly felt for 
the subject of his study, nor permitted the fascination of Spinoza 
to sweep him out into the sea of mere indiscriminate eulogy. 
His book will be useful in showing the student where he has to 
make the leaps which Spinoza frequently calls on him to make. 
Perhaps philosophy has to make a leap sometimes, and the differ- 
ence between true philosophy and false may be said to lie in this, 
—that true philosophy takes its fences with open eyes, and untrue 
philosophy blunders on in a blindfold manner. It is well to 
know where the hedges and the ditches lie, and readers of Dr. 
Martineau’s work will, at all events, know as much as this. 
They will also be able to form a judgment on the true greatness 
of Spinoza, to know wherein his strength did lie, and to recog- 
nise that what many have regarded as his strength, is only the 
manifestation of his weakness. 


MORE ABOUT GYPSIES.* 
Mr. Letanp has returned to his old love, and he will meet with 
ahearty welcome. There are those of us for whom the mysteri- 
ous and picturesque figures who wander through these pages 
have a never-failing charm; who love to watch them, to talk 
with them, and to endeavour to establish with them some feel- 
ing of camaraderie, with none of Wordsworth’s indignation at 
the aimlessness of their lives of joyous animalism. Should 
these realities of intercourse be denied them, such persons are 
very well content if, on a summer day, when the surroundings 
are all that may be desired for an imaginative realisation of 
the subject, some book by a true gypsy-lover comes their way, 
and enables them to taste the savour of the wild, free life, which 
somehow seems to gain a keener fascination, as the fetters of 
civilisation and urban conventionalism close more tightly around 
us. And for ourselves, we confess that Mr. Leland’s gypsy books 
are, as sources of simple enjoyment, more to us than most of 
the works of his distinguished rivals in Romany lore. No one who 
is, with regard to the Gypsy race, what the Spaniards call an 
aficionado can ever forget or seek to minimise his obligations to 
grand old George Borrow, who probably first made him one of 
the aficion ; nor will he, to use a phrase of Californian slang, 
“oo back upon” Mr. Simson and his other teachers; but he 
probably feels that the quality of treatment celebrated by 
Hazlitt as gusto, and described by our latter-day critics as 
“intimacy,” is found in Mr. Leland’s books as it is not found 
in the same measure elsewhere, and accordingly they touch him 
and move him in a peculiar way. The fact that the writer is a 
poet has much to do with this special power of his. He per- 
ceives emotionally, therefore imaginatively, and so enables 
us to share not only his knowledge, but his passionate appre- 
hension of it. He adds to our stock of facts, but the mere 
facts seem to him and to his readers of less consequence 
than the atmosphere which surrounds them, just as the fact of 
the precise hour of the day is of less consequence to the rest- 
ing holiday-maker, than the possession of that delicious, all- 
subduing, afternoon feeling which seems to saturate all the 
hours of a soft, warm September. Mr. Leland, knowing as he 
does in what “ fresh woods and pastures new ” he has wandered 
in search of spoil, is justly scornful of the reviewer who, in 
speaking of his book on The English Gypsies and their Lan- 
guage, declared superciliously that “the volume had added 
nothing to our [that is, his] knowledge of the subject ;” but as 
a matter of fact, we are really apt, in reading Mr. Leland’s 
books, to lose the perception of the additions to our knowledge, 
in the keener consciousness of a quickened delight. Jn the pre- 
sent volume, for instance, there are many things which cannot 
fail to be useful to the mere student, to whom a aew fact is 
the one thing needful: there is the story of the writer’s 
unique experiences among the musical gypsies of Austria, 
“who played for their friend as they declared they had 
never played before for any man;” there is a good deal of 
quite new information concerning the gypsies in America, 
of whom, even from Mr. Simson, we have heard comparatively 
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little ; there is a singularly characteristic letter in the gypsy 
language, with a translation by the writer, Miss Britannia Lee; 
there are new legendary gypsy stories and poems, and there are 
chapters containing facts and hypotheses of great interest to 
both the phiiologist and the ethnologist; but the peculiar 
quality of the book is not given to it by these things, but by 
something which cannot be so readily set down,—by its large, 
healthy vitality, its abounding sympathy with free nature and 
with the simpler and more picturesque elements of life, and by 
the fine abandon of style, which imparts to its delightful 
prose that peculiar note which in poetry has been called “ the 
lyrical cry.” 

Mr. Leland is, like De Quincey, a rhapsodist; but he 
is less self-conscious, less literary, than the great opium- 
eater. De Quincey’s rhapsodies were peculiarly his own; 
we admire them and wonder at them, as it were, from 
the outside; we watch the flow of the swift, fascinating 
current of emotional rhetoric, but are hardly carried away 
by it, save now and then, when the writer speaks, not for 
one strangely gifted man, but for men. Mr. Leland moves us 
more frequently and, though it seems a daring thing to say, 
more deeply, because he is more universal, more broadly human, 
because he appeals to sympathies and impulses in which none 
of us is altogether deficient, and which, though we may be half 
unconscious of them, we recognise as our own, the moment we 
come across the sayer who can express them for us. He writes 
in his introductory chapter :— 

‘‘T am at some pleasant watering-place, no matter where. Let it 

be Torquay, or Ilfracombe, or Aberystwith, or Bath, or Bournemouth, 
or Hastings. 1 find out what old churches, castles, towns, towers, 
manors, lakes, forests, fairy wells, or other charms of England, lie 
within twenty miles. Then I take my staff and sketch-book, and set 
out on my day’s pilgrimage. In the distance lie the lines of the 
shining sea, with ships sailing to unknown lands. Those who live in 
them are the Bohemians of the sea, homing while rcaming, sleeping as 
they go, even as gypsies dwell on wheels. If you look wistfully at these 
ships far off, and out at sea with the sun upon their sails, and wonder 
what quaint mysteries of life they hide, verily you are not far from 
being affected or elected into the Romany. And if, when you see the 
wild birds on the wing, wending their way to the South, and wish 
that you could fly with them—anywhere, anywhere, over the world 
and into adventure—then you are not far in spirit from the kingdom 
of Bohemia and its seven castles, in the deep windows of which 
fHolian wind-harps sing for ever. Now, as you wander along, it may 
be that in the wood, and by some grassy nook, you will hear voices, 
and see the gleam of a red garment, and then find a man of the roads, 
with dusky wife and child. You speak one word, ‘Sarishan!’ and 
you are introduced. These people are like birds and bees, they 
belong to out-of-doors and Nature. If you can chirp or buzz a little 
in their language, and know their ways, you will find out, as you sit 
in the forest, why he who loves green bushes and mossy rocks is glad 
to fly from cities, and likes to be free of the joyous citizenship of the 
roads, and everywhere at home in such boon company.” 
These sentences give a fair impression of what, if we might be 
pardoned for mixed metaphor in epithet, we should describe as 
the radiant buoyancy of Mr. Leland’s style. Since literature 
became a profession, there has been an increasing rarity of 
those books which bear internal evidence of the fact that their 
writers enjoyed writing them, and that they were written for 
the sake of enjoyment; but Mr. Leland’s books do provide 
such evidence, and they are accordingly very refreshing. Of 
course, gypsies are an interesting subject, but that it is possible 
to write about them in an utterly uninteresting way is a fact 
which has been conclusively established by certain gypsy 
fanciers whom it would be unkind to name. It is easy to sym- 
pathise with Mr. Leland’s enjoyment in the comradeship which 
he so pleasantly celebrates, but it is not quite so easy to 
analyse it. One element in it, perhaps the simplest, is the 
pleasure of being able to arouse bewilderment and _ sur- 
prise, just as the ordinary child is delighted at being able 
to say or do something which shall astonish his elders; and as 
the ordinary man or woman is not insensitive to the pleasure of 
telling some startling piece of news, so Mr. Leland evidently 
finds a good deal of pleasant amusement in astounding a newly- 
made gypsy acquaintance by a sudden revelation of familiarity 
with his words and ways. At least half the good stories in his 
book relate to the utter confusion of some astute Romany, who 
thinks he is fooling a simple Gorgio to the top of his bent, when 
a word or a phrase whispered in his ear suddenly brings him to 
his bearings, and compels him to recognise the presence of an 
initiated brother, upon whom all his tricks—or her tricks, for a 
woman is very frequently the victim of the surprise—are thrown 
away. Sometimes, however, Mr. Leland encounters a gypsy of 
such stolidity and presence of mind that he cannot be startled, 
but has to be wheedled into confidence and comradeship. Here 
is the record of a meeting of this kind :— 





cera, 

“We had not gone very far, before we found a tink 

catches a tinker bas got hold of half a gipsy and a hele Pith 
lite, however bad the catch may be. He did not understand > 
greeting Sarishan !—he really could not remember to have heard sg 
He did not know any gypsies,—‘ he could not get along with the “) 
They were a bad lot. He had seen some gypsies three weeks iealeen 
on the road. They were curious, dark people, who lived in icone 
He could not talk Romany. This was really pitiable. It was ro 
much. The Palmer {a companion of Mr, Leland, also initiated) in 
formed him that he was wasting his best opportunities, and that it 
was a great pity that any man who lived on the roads should be so 
ignorant. The tinker never winked. In the goodness of our hearts 
we even offered to give him lessons in the kalo jib, or black lan. 
guage. The grinder was as calm as a Belgravian image. And 
as we turned to depart, the professor said,—‘ Mandy’d del tute 
a shahori to pt moro kammaben, if tute jinned sa mandi pukkers? 
(‘I'd give you a sixpence, to drink our health, if you knew 
what I am saying.’) With undisturbed gravity, the tinker replied,— 
‘Now I come to think of it, I do remember to have heard somethin’ 
in the parst like that. It’s a conwivial expression, arskin’ me if I 
won’t have a tanner for ale. Which I will.’—‘ Now, since you take 
such an interest in gypsies,’ I answered, ‘it is a pity you should 
know so little about them. I have seen them since you have. I saw 
a nice young woman, one of the Bosvilles here, not half-an-hour ago. 
Shall I introduce you ?’—‘ That young woman,’ remarked the tinker, 
with the same immovable countenance, ‘is my wife. And I’ve come 
down here by app’intment, to meet some Romany pals.’ And having 
politely accepted his sixpence, the griddler went his way, tinkling 
his bell, along the road. He did not disturb himself, that his first 
speeches did not agree with his last; he was not in the habit of being 
disturbed about anything; and he knew that no one ever learned 
Romany, without learning with it not to be astonished at any little 
inconsistencies.” 
The life of a tinker probably tends to reticence and self-repres- 
sion, but the greater number of Mr. Leland’s gypsy friends betray 
none of this tantalising stolidity, but an amusing, naif interest 
in, and wonder at, the acquirements of the Romany chal 
(gypsy gentleman). At Moscow, some fascinating gypsy girls 
were so impressed by his acquirements in Romany lore, that 
they insisted upon his telling their fortunes, in spite of his 
protestations of incompetence. They confessed that they had 
lost the art, but they evidently believed that there were some 
who retained it, and that Mr. Leland was one of the heirs to 
the occult wisdom of the past. He writes :— 

‘Tt was all very well to tell them that there was nothing in it ; they 
knew a trick worth two of that. I perceived at once that the faith 
which endures beyond its own knowledge was placed in all I said. 
In England, the gypsy woman, who at home ridicules her own 
fortune-telling and her dupes, still puts faith in a gusvert mush, or 
some ‘ wise nian,’ who with crystal or magical apparatus professes 
occult knowledge; for she thinks that her own false art is an imita- 
tion of the true one. ..... After all the kindness they had shown 
me, I could not find it in my heart to refuse to tell these gentle 
Zingari their little fortunes. It is not, I admit, exactly in the order 
of things that the chicken should dress the cook, or the Gorgio tell 
fortunes to gypsies; but he who wanders in strange lands meets with 
strange adventures. So, with a full knowledge of the legal penalties 
attached in England to palmistry and other conjurations, and with 
the then pending Slade case knocking heavily on my conscience, I 
proceeded to examine and predict.” 

“George Eliot” and Mr. G. H. Lewes were very much in- 
terested in gypsies, and when, some time after the date of his 
Moscow experiences, Mr. Leland met them in London, and told 
them this story, the latter delivered himself of the very collo- 
quially-expressed opinion that “ to tell fortunes to gypsies struck 
him as the ne plus ultra of cheek,” a verdict with which most 
people will smilingly agree. The lingering belief of the gypsies 
in the real existence of an occult art, which, as practised by 
themselves, is a conscious and bare-faced imposture, is an odd 
proof of the vitality of superstition, a fact from which it would 
be easy to draw a number of curious inferences. 

We have been able to do only scant justice to a book which 
is crammed with interesting matter. Unfortunately, the best 
things in the volume do not lend themselves readily to quota- 
tion, so we must leave readers to find them for themselves. The 
present writer is not an Orientalist, and cannot, therefore, dis- 
cuss Mr. Leland’s philological speculations; but so far as an 
outsider can judge, his researches seem likely to be of value, as 
contributions toa settlement of the vexed question of the original 
home from which the Gypsies long ago set out on their world- 
wide wanderings. Setting philology aside, however, we have 
no hesitation in saying that this is the most delightful gypsy 
book with which we are acquainted, and we may boast a fair 
familiarity with the existing literature of the subject. 





PORLOCK MONUMENTS.* 
Mrs. Hatuipay’s book was “ originally intended only for private 
circulation ;” but it is published, and is to be bought. Still it 
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uld be unfair not to remember that it was originally intended 
ie for private circulation, and that it would therefore be 
agente to dwell on all the little personal details and the 
little outbursts of enthusiasm on small local and personal mat- 
ters which might seem out of place ina book designed for the 
world in general, But of course Mrs. Halliday does not in 
any case write for the world in general; she writes either for 
those who care locally about Porlock, and therefore for any- 
thing connected with the place, or for those who care about 
sepulchral monuments, whether at Porlock or anywhere else. 
As for the first class, Mrs. Halliday would perhaps be a 
little amazed to hear that it is possible to take a very consider- 
able interest in Porlock, and yet to be nearly indifferent to 
John, fourth Baron Harington. The historic interest of Porlock 
itself, as distinguished from its lords and its monuments, comes 
earlier. Porlock lies in that hilly, almost mountainous, region 
of western Somerset which tourists commonly take to be part 
of Devonshire. ‘The delusion is akin to that which places 
Mont Blanc in Switzerland, and to that which cuts off Lanca- 
shire from its due part and lot in the lakes of northern 
England. The name of Porlock appears twice in the Chronicles, 
in 918, when the Danes were defeated there and fled to the 
Steep Holm; and in the more remarkable account in 1052, of 
the landing of Harold and Leofwine on their return from 
Treland. Their landing was opposed, and a battle followed, in 
marked contrast to the zeal with which Godwine was welcomed 
in other parts of England. In Domesday, Porlock appears 
as a possession of Baldwin of Exeter,—Baldwin the Sheriff, of 
whom the local history of Devonshire has much to say; 
but there is no particular interest about the entry. Now, 
as Mrs. Halliday’s business lay with tombs in the fifteenth 
century, perhaps she was not bound to refer to events of the 
tenth and eleventh; still, to some minds the name of Porlock 
would suggest the landing of Harold and Leofwine long before 
anything else. But if Mrs. Halliday will not give us English 
truths, she at least need not give us British fables :— 

“Before entering directly upon my subject, I must explain that 
the Church itself [of Porlock } is itself of remote origin, having been 
founded by St. Dubricius, to whom the present edifice is dedicated. 
Dubricius was consecrated first Bishop of Llandaff by Germanus, 
who died about A.D. 612. Consequently, Christianity in Porlock was 
due to the missionary spirit of the early Church of South Wales, and 
to the widening influence of the See centred at Carleon.”’ 

Now, why did not Mrs. Halliday turn to the first volume of 
Haddan and Stubbs, where, at p. 146, she would have found the 
fable of German and Dubricius cast aside? Indeed, without 
turning to Haddan and Stubbs, it is easy to see that Dubricius, 
the date of whose death in 612 rests on good authority, 
could not’ have been consecrated by German in the fifth cen- 
tury. Then where is the evidence that the Church of 
Porlock was “founded” by Dubricius? Simply because it 
is dedicated to him? And why should Christianity at Porlock 
be due to the missionary spirit of the early Church of South 
Wales ? Were all the people of West Wales benighted Pagans 
till the days of Dubricius? And what can be meant by “the 
widening influence of the See centred at Carleon?” at a time 
when, if the legends have any truth in them at all, the See had 
not very long departed from Caerleon altogether. Certainly, 
these matters have very little to do with the question whether 
a certain fifteenth-century tomb belongs to Lord Harington, or 
to anybody else. But these are the positions with which Mrs. 
Halliday chooses to begin her inquiries about Lord Harington. 
A slight tribute to Harold and Leofwine and the thirty thegns 
who fell fighting against them, would surely have come more 


naturally. 
So we are set off on another tack, when we read that,— 
“The family of Harington or De Haverington...... is ex- 


tremely ancient, their descent having even been traced to Elgiva, 
daughter of Ethelred, King of England. Those who are interested in 
the highest antiquity of this family are referred to the fifth volume 
of Dugdale’s Monasticon, to the Charter Records of Holm-Cultram 
Abbey, and the Carta of Cospatric, son of Orme, of Flemingby, in 
particular. Harington history is perfectly assured by ‘ Inquisitions 
post Mortem,’ and other public documents, dating from the thirteenth 
century.” 

Now, if “Harington history” has anything to do with a 
daughter of A‘thelred, or with a Gospatric son of Orm, it at 
once awakens an “interest in the highest antiquity of that 
family.” But any one who has meddled with such matters 
knows the difficulty of arranging his Gospatrics and Orms so as 
to give each his own father and mother, his own sons and 
daughters, and not those belonging to somebody else of the 
same name. A Gospatric undoubtedly figures in the Holm- 








Cultram records; several Gospatrics were descendants of 
‘Ulfgifu, daughter of Althelred, and this Gospatric may have 
been one of them. The Gospatric of the Holm-Cultram charter 
has to do with Flemingby; a Robert of Haverington, in the 
same set of charters, has also to do with Flemingby; so Robert 
may have been a descendant of Gospatric. Gospatric, son of Orm, 
had one son, Thomas, and another son, Alan—facts which, like 
many others in the same set of charters, are of deep interest in 
the history of nomenclature—and one of these may have been 
the father of Michael, who was the father of Robert of Haver- 
ington. Mrs. Halliday may have evidence to prove the whole 
pedigree; if so, it is tantalising to speak of the matter and not 
to give us the evidence. To many minds, it is a matter of 
greater interest to know whether a well-known existing Er glish 
family is or is not sprung from the old Northumbrian Jlarls, 
than to know whether a particular tomb at Porlock belongs to 
oue of them, or not. 

So again, even in her own immediate time of the fifteenth 
century, Mrs. Halliday gives us over again all the old fables 
about the battle of Wakefield. The head of Duke Richard is 
again presented to Queen Margaret,—who was far away in Scot- 
land. The young Earl of Rutland is again cut down from his 
historic age of seventeen to his poetic age of twelve; he is 
“barbarously killed” by Lord Clifford, the killing being just as 
much and just as little barbarous as the killing of anybody else 
in a merciless pursuit. ‘To be sure, this only proves that Mrs. 
Halliday has not compared the well-known story in Hall with 
the accounts of contemporary writers; but this repetition of 
old fables deserves some notice, when it is followed by this piece 
of solemn moralising :— 

“‘T have recalled these terrible scenes in their detail, to enable us 
more accurately to realise the vindictive passions that possessed both 
parties in this struggle. It is desirable that all possible hght should 
be thrown upon actual fact, otherwise it will be impossible to judge 
impartially of Lord Bonville’s character and conduct as a whole. 
The above-mentioned party conflicts, with their heartrending details 
and severe domestic losses and trials, were calamities perfectly over- 
whelming.”’ 

Lord Bonville brings us to the immediate subject of the 
Porlock tomb. Mrs. Halliday seems to have carefully studied 
both the general subject of monumental effigies, and the pedi- 
grees of the chief persons connected with Porlock in the fifteenth 
century. Indeed, she gets enthusiastic about pedigrees in 
general, and as is usual with enthusiasts on that subject, she 
does not strain at a mythical detail now and then. About 
Courtenays, it may be, after the example of Gibbon, law- 
ful to get enthusiastic; but the laws of ordinary, prosaic 
criticism claim jurisdiction over Sir Nigel Loring, who figures 
in the wars of the Black Prince, but whose daughter marries 
the son of “ Paulinus Peyner, Lord Steward of the Household to 
Henry III.” Weseem somehow to have got a hundred years 
wrong in our dates, and we must correct Mrs. Halliday’s spell- 
ing of an illustrious name. Paulinus was not “ Peyner,” but 
‘« Piper,” ** Peivre,” any spelling that will make pepper in Latin, 
French, or English. Matthew Paris has much to say of him, 
specially when he records his death in 1251; so have the Dun- 
stable Annals much to say about himself, his son, and his 
grandson, but nothing which attributes to any of them the 
amazing length of days implied in Mrs. Halliday’s story. More- 
over there is in the house of Piper a Peter, seemingly brother 
of Paul or Paulinus, and his name, one caunot help thinking, 
lives in a nursery riddle. But as Porlock fell, not to Margaret, 
who married John Piner, as we beg leave to call him, but to 
her sister Isabel, re not bound to follow the history of 
any pecks of per vat either Peter or Paul may have 
picked. Isabel Robert, third Lord Harington, and 
Mrs. Halliday hopeu that the tomb was his; but the archi- 
tectural details would not allow her to fix it so early, and 
she rules it to belong to John, the fourth lord, son of Robert 
and Isabel. Mrs. Halliday makes him one of the lords who 
were sent to meet King Sigismund in 1416, and we doubt not 
that she has some authority, though she gives no reference. 
She does not forget to remind us that Sigismund was super 
grammaticam ; we might be inclined to take her to task for not 
remembering the whole of the saying, and for crowning the “* Rex 
Romanus” Emperor before his time. But we are softened at 
finding that in the prose of Redman he is “ Imperator,” that in 
the hexameters of Elmham he swells into “ Induperator,” 
while in the vulgar tongue of Hall he is, we blush to say, “ Em- 
perour of Almayn.” But when Mrs. Halliday had first spoken 
of the King of the Romans as an “ imperial personage,” and 
afterwards as a “ royal visitor,” if the matter was to be noticed 
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among the corrections at the end, it would have been better to 
say “for ‘imperial’ read ‘ royal,” than to say, as she actually 
does, “for ‘royal’ read ‘imperial.’” The Lord Harington who 
was thus called on to assert the independence of England 
of all foreign rule died in 1418, and he left estates to found a 
chantry in the church of Porlock. Mrs. Halliday gives his will 
in an appendix. It is in English, but it can hardly bea literal 
copy ; at any rate the spelling must have been modernised. But 
here comes the curious fact that, though Lord Harington died 
in 1418, his chantry was not actually founded till 1474. His 
widow, Elizabeth Courtenay, had then been only two or three 
years dead. She seems to have been married a second time to 
Sir William Bonville, of Chewton, afterwards Lord Bonville. 
Fe changed sides—under “domestic influences,” according to 
Mrs. Halliday—during the wars of the Roses, and forsook the 
Red Rose for the White. For this he was, not unnaturally, 
beheaded after the second battle of Saint Alban’s; and, just 
as naturally, when Edward IV. was safe on the throne, he 
was restored in blood. Mrs. Halliday’s guess is that the tomb 
was set up by this Lord Bonville’s grand-daughter, Cecily. 

Mrs. Halliday’s way of telling her story is confused, and her 
notions of evidence do not seem very clear. But she has at least 
put out a very pretty book, which it has clearly been to her a 
labour of love to put together. The tomb itself is most elabo- 
rately described and illustrated, and the appendix contains some 
‘very curious and interesting documents. Only why does Mrs. 
Halliday fall into the fatal mistake of giving the Latin 
documents only in translations? One cannot fancy that 
many people wholly ignorant of Latin are much given 
to researches of this kind; but if any such there be, and it 
is thought needful to indulge them with a crib, we should at 
least have the real text as well. All local research of this kind 
deserves every encouragement ; but at the same time, it should 
not be forgotten that local research cannot be successfully carried 
on, except under the guidance of accurate knowledge of general 
history. This is the way through which a vast mass of his- 
torical error lives on, after it has been exposed over and over 
again. Local writers are zealous enough, as Mrs. Halliday is, in 
making out the immediate local point in hand; but they are apt 
to accept, by way of general history, the first statement which 
they come across, and so they constantly get wrong in their 
local history also. Mrs. Halliday, who thought it needless to 
say anything of the real early history of Porlock, might have 
been saved from repeating fables about German and Dubricius, 
by simply turning to the most obvious book—one might rather 
say, the only book—for any one who wishes to know the truth 
‘about Welsh ecclesiastical matters. In her own fifteenth cen- 
tury, in dealing with people whose lives led her at once into the 
thick of the civil wars of the fifteenth century, she took the 
popular stories without examination. Lord Bonville is thought 
by Mrs. Halliday worthy of a long defence; if so, his story must 
be worthy of a critical examination, and Lingard long ago 
showed the doubtfulness of some parts of the received version. 
We believe that Mrs. Halliday’s identification of the tomb itself 
has been called in question; but on that point, we do not feel 
qualified to give judgment either way. 





SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN.* 
BsORNstTJERNE BsSRNsoN is as much a poet as he is a novelist. 
We are not sure that he is not more the poet than the 
novelist. Of plots, he is as innocent as his native mountains. 
He knows nothing of dramatic effects, still less of chapters end- 
ing in perorations. Sometimes he carries this so far, that his 
incidents appear almost to verge on the aimless, and like the 
heroine of his story, translated by Mdlle. Julie Sutter, we are 
inclined to ask, “Is that all?” and are half prepared for the 
dubious reply she received to her excited query,—“ There might 
be some more...... but it does not matter.” But to the 
jaded novel-reader, whose satiated palate longs for something 
fresh, this will surely be a recommendation. Too long experi- 
enced in the ways and words of heroines and of heroes, it will 
surely be a delight to read of a walk in the fields which leads to 
nothing, of a talk which ends neither in fatal misunderstand- 
ing, nor in a declaration of love; of the simple incidents of the 
lives of simple people, such as those of whom Bjérnson de- 
lights to write. And if the jaded novel-reader may chance to 
enjoy these sketches of our Norwegian author, what will not 
their perusal bring of real delight to those happy souls to whose 





* Synndvé Solbakken. A Norwegian Tale. By Bjé-nstjerne Bjirnson, Given in 
English by Julie Sutter, London: Macmillan and Co, 





snaeiaanaeae 
lot fiction falls but rarely, who read it to relax a tired mind 
and who know true work, when they see it, under any disguise, 

fo} . 


We suppose that few of our readers have not come acrosg 
some of the books of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, but if there be 
any such, let them read Synnéivé Solbakken first, and after. 
wards Arne, published, with other stories, a few years ago. We 
say read Synnivé Sqlbakken first, because we think it inferior in 
some respects to the poet’s later effort. Arne is a prose poem 
of the very highest ordér,; and we may say the same of some of 
the other stories which will be found in the same volume. 

But the pen of the poet who wrote Arne, and the beautiful 
song, “Over the Mountains high,” can give us nothing but 
good work; and we have it in the volume before us. The 
freshness of the Norsk mountain air breathes through its open 
pages, the simplicity of the Norsk peasant’s life, in its frame of 
gorgeous scenery, stands out like a picture before the mind’s eye 
as ove reads. Inthat landof felland fiord, where, in all the remoter 
places, the sound of the threshing-machine and railway are 
unknown, where towns are few and far between, and the quiet 
people live in peaceable habitations, each with his own fields 
around his door, and his own sheep’s wool on his back, the 
tangled complications of our vast civilisation, all necessary for 
the conventional “ plot,” are unknown. The dramas of life are 
played out between the peasant’s daughter on one side of the 
river, and the farmer’s son on the opposite shore; the lover's 
tryst takes place at the Siter (or upland farm), where the maiden 
spends the long summer days with her father’s cattle; and at 
the church door, where the people of the little scattered com- 
munities (they can hardly be called hamlets) meet once a week. 
So our author only shows himself the true artist when he 
writes simple stories, full of simple joys and griefs. And 
such a story is Synnivé Solbakken,—Synnévé Sunnyside, as 
we may translate, it into English, for, according to Norsk 
custom, our heroine bears the name of the sunny valley farm 
which is her home. Our first introduction to her as a child at 
church is so pretty, that we must quote it :— 


“ A little girl was kneeling on the seat looking over the top of the 
POW. <0 6 6:6 She wore red, flying ribbons on the little cap, from under 
which her flaxen hair appeared; and she was now laughing at him 
(Thorbjérn) so merrily, that for a time he could see nothing but her 
shining white teeth. In one hand, she held a nicely-bound hymn-book ; 
in the other, a tidily-folded handkerchief of red and yellow silk; and she 
was amusing herself by flapping the two together. ..... Like her, 
he wanted now to be kneeling on the seat. Then she nodded to him; he 
looked at her steadily, then he, too, nodded. ‘I, too, want to look 
over!’ said a voice behind him; it was the voice of a little urchin, 
with ‘bristling hair and a pug nose.’ An altercation ends witha 
scrimmage on the floor of the pew, and Thorbjérn, our hero, is 
ignominiously lifted up, ‘like a puppy dog,’ on to his father’s knee. 
Then he remembered Synnévé, and glanced across. She still looked 
at him, but with so horrified an expression that he began to suspect 
he had misbehaved himself. Had he been very naughty ? As soon 
as the little girl caught his look, she crept down from her seat, and 
did not show herself again.” 


And in the remainder of the book, history repeats itself; the 
little scene in church is, in miniature, the story of the book. 
Thorbjjrn is a naughty boy, as Synnévé tells him very 
plainly :—* Lord, bless me!” he begins.—“ Hush ! you must not 
say so!”—* Why not? There is no harm.”—“ Yes, yes!” she 
said, “and if youare not a good boy you will have to go to hell!” 
—‘Do you think so?” said he, humbly, but relieved; he had 
expected her to say, ‘ You will get a thrashing,’ but the father 
stood not alarmingly near.” The naughty boy grows up into the 
hot-blooded, pugilistic youth; and Synnévé’s silent love is sorely 
tested, for the allurement of a fight tempts her lover even to break 
his promises to her, and her parents look coldly on her attach- 
ment. At one time, indeed, a fight in which he indulges nearly 
costs Thorbjérn his life; and nothing is prettier in the book than 
the account of his slow and uncertain recovery, when the strong, 
stern father, who used to “thrash” him as a boy, cannot trust 
himself to go into the sick-room, and is days in making up his 
mind to inquire of the doctor whether it is to be life or death :— 


“© Will he get over it ?’ he asks, at last, adjusting the girth of the 
doctor’s horse. ‘The horse is all right,’ said the doctor. ‘The girth 
is rather loose,’ said Samiind. There was a pause, while the doctor 
looked closely at him; but Samiind was so occupied with the girth, 
he did not see it. ‘You asked, a little while ago, whether he would 
get over it. Yes, I think so,’ continued the doctor, slowly. Samiind 
started. ‘Then, he is out of danger?’ asked he. ‘He has been so 
for some days, now,’ answered the doctor. Samiind’s eyes filled with 
tears}; he tried to master them, but they rose again. ‘I am ashamed 
of myself, to make such a fuss about the boy,’ he faltered, at last ; ‘but 
you see, doctor, there is not a finer lad in all the valley. The doctor 
was moved. ‘Why did you not ask me before ?’—‘I had not strength 
to do it,’ said Samiind, still struggling with his tears, ‘and then, you 
see, the women folk were watching day after day whether I should 
ask, and I was not able.’ ”’ 
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Meantime, poor Thorbjérn lies watching the open door, and 
says, “ Alas, I suppose nobody wants to see me!” But no- 
body in Thorbjérn’s case certainly meant rather “ somebody,” 
and grown gentle under the strong hand of remorse and pain, 
the poor lad makes up his mind to relinquish all claim to 
Synnévé, for he believes that for the rest of his life he is to bea 
cripple. He offers her her freedom, by writing on a slip of 
paper, which he sends to her, these words :— 


«To the much-respected maiden, Synnévé Guttom’s daughter, 
§olbakken.—When you have read these lines, all must be over between 
For I am not he whom you should have. The dear God be with 


as. Z . 
THorBJORN SAMUMDSSEN GRANLIDEN.” 


you and me. 
Need we say that the offer is refused, and that we leave 
Synnévé and Thorbjorn happy ? 

A book like this can only suffer at the hands of a reviewer. 
The touches are too fine, the humour is too delicate, to bear 
quotation and dissection without loss of the aroma which per- 
vades its pages. The task of translating it, we imagine, must 
have been more difficult still. It is, therefore, no little compli- 
ment to Mdlle. Julie Sutter to say that she has fulfilled 
the promise of the preface, and rather “given in English” 
“than translated” this prose poem. When a book is not only 
readable, but loveable and lovely, after passing through the 
severe test of transposition into another language, the reader’s 
debt of gratitude to author and to translator is almost equally 
great. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
esas 
ILLUSTRATED AND OTHER GIFT-BOOKS.—II. 

Quality of paper and type, a superabundance of illustrations, and 
substantial proofs of the truly esthetic uses to which wooden boards 
may be put, entitle The History of Wood Engraving in America, by 
W. J. Linton (Bell and Sons), to a first place among the gift-books 
of the season. With the exception of the last chapter, the book 
originally appeared, in instalments, in the American Art Review, and 
many portions have even yet a sketchy and magazinish look. Indeed, 
Mr. Linton, who is an expert in the art of which he writes, hints that 
it may yet be only a preliminary “study ” toa fuller history. Besides, 
the writer is a critic and partisan, upholding the old school of wood 
engraving in America against the new or “ photographic” school, and 
speaks with great plainness of the work of several of its representa- 
tives, and particularly of Juengling. The ordinary reader had, per- 
haps, better not take much interest in the controversial portion of the 
book, but confine himself to the purely historical letter-press and the 
illustrations, which are sufficiently attractive in themselves. From 
the examples given of the work of J. A. Adams, especially his 
“ Meeting of Jacob and Joseph,” we can quite believe that Mr. Linton 
is correct in giving him the first place among American wood 
engravers, although there is a quaintness, as of old illustrated Bibles, 
and old editions of Quarles’s “ Emblems,” in thespecimens given of Dr. 
Anderson, the “ father’’ of this branch of American art, which is, per- 
haps, even more enjoyable. Of the full-page illustrations given here, 
“The Boar-hunt”’ by Anderson, “ The Phorcydes” by Kruell (to whom 
his art is evidently not of the “dull, mechanic” sort), and “The 
Sleeping Girl,” by Mr. Linton himself, seem to us especially worthy 
of commendation, for vigour and carefulness of execution, and for 
freedom from any affectation, such as giving to certain unessentials 
in detail an artificial superiority over essentials. Of the minor illus- 
trations, those from Knickerbocker’s “ History of New York” strike 
us especially, by their thoroughly Dutch humour.—-Mr. Moncure 
D. Conway’s Travels in South Kensington, with Notes on Decorative 
Art and Architecture in England (Triibner and Co.), belongs, like the 
book just noticed, to the more solid order of illustrated gift- 
books. Mr. Conway has so many likeable points as a writer— 
there is so much moral “go” about him—that one regrets to say 
that this new book of his is somewhat disappointing, and looks 
as if it had been too hurriedly written. The ‘ prolegomena”’ about 
two sisters, ‘‘ Homely ” and ‘‘Comely,” are thin, and have the appear- 
ance of a rather ambitious boarding-school essay. That portion of 
the volume which is really a guide to South Kensington would have 
been perfectly satisfactory, had it been more abundantly illustrated, 
and had there been a little less of Mr. Conway’s rather gushing letter- 
press. The best parts of the whole are the ‘‘ Notes on Decorative Art 
and Architecture,’ which are readable and interesting for the facts 
they contain, although even they are interspersed with “ wsthetic 
chatter.” Finally, Mr. Conway makes rather too much of the little 
artistic colony at Bedford Park, even although M. Renan, when he 
was here delivering his Hibbert Lectures, pronounced it une véritable 
Utopie. At the same time, there is much information in the book, 
and the writer, if occasionally provoking, is never dull. 

In a class by itself, although suggestive of Mr. Caldecott and Kate 
Greenaway, stands Monthly Mazims, by Robert Dudley (De la Rue), 








consisting of “‘ Rhymes and reasons to fit the seasons, and pictures new 
to suit them, too.” With its rich white-and-gold boards, and its deli- 
cate illustrations, it strikes one, indeed, as being too bright and good for 
ordinary human handling. Mr. Dudley, who dedicates his “ Maxims ” 
to Mr. Birket Foster, has thrown a great deal of art and humour 
into his illustrations of the progress of the months and seasons. 
While the conventional is not forgotten, it is treated in anything but 
an unconventional way. Thus Aquarivs is represented as a colded 
paterfamilias being cured of his ailment in the common way, by a 
hot drink, a hot-water foot-bath, and mustard; while the Gemini 
appear as a theatrical sandwich-man, belabouring an Exeter-Hall 
brother-in-boards. The larger coloured illustrations, of which there 
is one to each month,'do great credit to Mr. Dudley, and to his power 
of catching the humonrs and inflictions of different periods of the 
year. They are all admirable, unless we except a rather farci- 
cal representation of November and Guy Fawkes. Two in parti- 
cular, representing the effects of a March blast, and a wearied- 
out sportsman being served with refreshment in the form of 
“October” ale, are worthy of a better place than they find here. 
The verses which accompany the illustrations are, on the whole, 
above the average. Some, on the dog-days, come up almost to 
Mr. H. J. Byron’s level of punning. 

Mr. Blackmore’s Lorna Doone (S. Low), and Sir Walter Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake (Chatto and Windus), are two well-known works that 
naturally lend themselves to the craze for de luxe editions. We are not 
quite sure, in spite of Mr. Blackmore’s preface to the twentieth edition 
of his ‘‘ Romance of Exmoor,”—a preface, by the way, which strikes 
ns as rather strained, and not written with Mr. Blackmore’s usual 
good taste,—if it is his “ favourite child,” as “ David Copperfield” was 
Dickens’s. But there are no two opinions as to the devotion of the 
public to John Ridd and Tom Faggus and Lorna herself, or their 
appreciation of the historical painting in which Jeffries figures for 
once as making jokes that are not stained with blood. This is, indeed, a 
very beautiful issue of the work, and the publishers have, in Mr. F. 
Armstrong, Mr. W. Small, and Mr. W. B. Boot, secured the aid of most 
capable artists. The minor incidents of the story are well illustrated, 
and we have some good bits of Devonshire scenery, yet we should 
have liked to see the leading events of the story presented with more 
force and fire. Why should not the two attempts to storm the 
stronghold of the Doones have been better brought out? Nor 
can we say that we particularly admire the illustration of the victory 
gained over Carver Doone in his last match with John Ridd. 
The real tragedy of the fight—Carver sinking in the black bog, 
which nearly engulfed John himself—is missed altogether. Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus have done their best to make their illustrated 
edition of the Lady of the Lake true to life, and, above all, to Scottish 
scenery by sending its illustrator, Mr. A. V. S. Anthony, to visit the 
Scotch Highlands, and make sketches on the spot. Mr. Anthony’s 
Highlanders are rather of the wooden, stagey, and traditional snuff- 
shop character. FitzJames appears too much as if he were posing 
as a Scotch Henri Quatre; and there is singularly little life in the 
representation of the different stages in the combat between him and 
Roderick Dhu. But the landscapes are correct, almost to a painful 
and photographic degree; and altogether, this is the best illustrated 
edition of Scott’s work that has yet been given to the public. 

A Salad of Stray Leaves (Longmans), which is the title Mr. George 
Halse, the sculptor, gives to his new excursion into the realm of light 
literature, would have a claim to be ranked among the literature 
specially devoted to this season, even had it not had for its frontis- 
piece the last design executed by the late Mr. Hablot K. Browne, and 
which, as it is, perhaps, quite unnecessary to say, is of a comic and 
Christmas character. The stories that form the bulk and the best of 
the “Salad” are of the kind the late Charles Dickens made so 
popular at this time of the year, and which introduce us to a good 
deal of domestic difficulty, relieved suddenly, and as a rule, on 
Christmas Day, by some good fairy or other. Of this type in particu- 
lar are “The Riddle of Ivy Green” and “ Lot 94,” in which the 
methods by which the troubles of certain good people are happily 
and unexpectedly got rid of are told with a lightsome humour. The 
method, indeed, of Mr. Halse in working out the plot of the larger 
of these stories, ‘‘ The Riddle of Ivy Green,’’ suggests the idea that he 
would be very competent to write a comedietta for the Stage, of a 
morally healthy and enjoyable kind that is now found but too rarely 
there. “ Jeremiah Lillyboy ”’ is an account of the misadventures that 
befall one of those half-idiotic but not unhappy simpletons whom 
Dickens used to love to sketch, and is full of fun and vigour. Mr. 
Halse’s humour has, indeed, a tendency to run into a vein of farci- 
cality, as in the first of his stories, “‘My Friend the Major,” 
a story of Edinburgh thimblerigging and other swindling, which, 
however, has but little of Edinburgh in it; and still more in “ How I 
Slew Bluebeard, and Escaped Capital Punishment.” Of the verses Mr. 
Halse here gives us, the less said the better. Some of them suggest 
unfavourable comparison with Mr. Austin Dobson’s, others with those 
of the late Lord Neaves. Nor, indeed, are they quite worthy of the 
author of “Sir Guy de Guy.” 
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But for the conditions of space, Winners in Life’s Race; or, 
the Great-Backboned Family (Edward Stanford), by Arabella B. 
Buckley, would have from us a much ampler notice than it 


is at present in our power to give. At the same time, 
and in these days when natural science is being taught 


to boys and girls in their teens, and in an increasingly fasci- 
nating manner—and nowhere more so than in those excellent 
middie-class schools now springing up all over London—we can 
conceive no better gift-book than this new volume, by the author 
of “The Fairy Land of Science.” As the name would imply, it 
deals with the vertebrate animals, and is, therefore, a cortinua- 
tion of Miss Buckley’s previous volume, ‘“ Life and Her Children,” 
which treated of the invertebrates. But it is a quite independent 
work, Miss Buckley’s intention being, as she herself says, ‘“ to follow 
the tide of life, and sketch in broad outline how structure and habit 
have gone hand-in-hand in filling every available space with living 
beings.’ It is, in fact, the Development doctrine—“ the ever con- 
tinuous action of the great Creator in the development of living 
beings”—brought to the level of the school-room, if not of the 
nursery ; and the best course for children who are capable of under- 
standing it would be to master it, and then to proceed, armed 
with it, for purposes of investigation and verification, to the 
British Museum and the Zoological Gardens. Miss Buckley has 
spared no pains to incorporate in her book the latest results of scien- 
tific research, so far as these concern the vertebrata. ‘The illustra- 
tions in the book deserve the highest praise. They are numerous, 
accurate, and striking. To the “Science for Children” order of 
gift-books belongs also The S‘ory of a Shell: a Romance of the Sea 
(Nisbet and Co.), by J. R. Macduff, D.D. _ It is, in brief, an attempt 
to bring marine zoology within the comprehension of very young 
minds. Although Dr. Macduff has not Miss Buckley’s scientific pre- 
cision, he has produced a pleasant book. It must be said, however, 
that many of his moralisings and sentimentalisings are most uncon- 
scionably long drawn out. 

Mrs. Molesworth has incontestably proved that she possesses 
the key to the mysteries of infancy and girlhood, and her 
Rosy (Macmillan and Co.), which is an account of the trials, 
objective, and still more subjective, of a “dear little girl” 
on the road to “goodness,” is worthy of her reputation. Rosy’s 
tempers and tantrums are well drawn, and Mrs. Molesworth has 
again shown her wonderful ability to reduce the infantile dialect to 
spelling. The illustrations, by Mr. Walter Crane, are marked by all 
his usual care, and by none of his occasional fancifulness. The 
Wrong No and the Right No (James Hogg), by the Author of 
“Chapters about Every-day Things,” and Heidi’s Early Experiences 
(W. Swan Sonnenschein), by Johanna Spyri, are excellent scories of 
much the same kind as Rosy. Alice Through the Looking-Glass, 
&c. (W. Swan Sonnenschein), is a second series of dramatised fairy- 
tales for children, by Kate Freiligrath-Kroeker. The first is, as the 
name would indicate, a new version of Mr. Lewis Carroll’s “ Alice.’’ 
The others are not less sprightly, however, and the last and longest, 
King Thrushbill, contains much quiet humour, which girls of eleven or 
so could enter into, and even reproduce on the stage of the domestic 
play-room. The Cruise of the ‘ Snowbird’ (Hodder and Stoughton), 
by Gordon Stables, and Winning his Spurs (S. Low), by G. A. Henty, 
are two excellent books for boys, by masters of their craft. Dr. 
Stables has to strain probabilities a little to bring American trappers, 
Scandinavian pilots, Red indians, Highland lads, and English 
students all within the frozen zone at once, but his book is none the 
less enjoyable on that account. Mr. Henty’s new book is a vigorous 
story of the Crusades, recalling in many of its incidents Sir Walter 
Scott’s “Ivanhoe” and “ Talisman.” Belt and Spur, Stories of 
the Middle Ages, from the Old Chronicles (Seeley, Jackson, and 
Halliday), is a very high-class gift-book of the “ spirit-stirring ” kind; 
the illustrations, or rather “ illuminations,”’ are very beautiful indeed, 
and many of them are marked by a humour which may be uncon- 
scious, but which may also be intentional. Gustavus Vasa, and his 
Stirring Times, by Albert Alberg ; Hiawatha, and other Legends of the 
Wigwam, by Cornelius Matthews; and The Heroes of African Dis- 
covery and Adventure (2 vols.), by C. E. Bourne (all published by W. 
Swan Sonnenschein), appeal in different ways to different classes of 
young readers. The purpose of all three is excellent, and the execu- 
tion is at least above the average. A word of commendation is 
also due to The Life of John Wiclif, by William Chapman; True to 
Himself, a brief biography of Savonarola, by Frances E. Cooke; 
and Stories from Olden Times, by Ella Baker (‘“ Richard in Prison,” 
“The Geese of Rome,” and “ Peter the Czar,’ may be mentioned 
as specimens), which have been sent us by the same publishers. 























Welcome among annuals are Good Words and The Sunday Maga- 
zine (Isbister), The Union Jack (S. Low), Every Boy’s Annual 
and Every Girl’s Annual (Routledge), Our Little Ones (Griffith 
aud Farran), Little Wideawake (Routledge), and My Sunday 
Friend (A. R. Mowbray). Dr. Donald Macleod is evidently sparing 
no effort to make his magazine (Good Words) worthy of the 
reputation it obtained in the days of his brother; it has decidedly 











aera, 
improved within the last two years. We cannot say, however, that 


we particularly admire the story by Mr. Charles Gibbon which hag 
run its course this year ; the plot has been hastily constructed. Mr 
G. A. Henty (he has now a colleague in his work, Mr. Heldmann) 
has obtained a success of the “leaps and bounds” character with 
his Union Jack, and in it a large number of the most popular of the 
season's stories for boys and girls make their first appearances. Mesgrg, 
Routledge’s annuals are full of information and (in the case of that 
devoted to boys) of adventure. The colour of the illustrations in them 
however, is often deep even to coarseness.——-We have also received 
a variety of smaller picture-books for children, Of these, we note 
Troublesome Children (Tritbner), an American work, full of American 
humour; Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales (S.P.C.K.), by Juliana Horatia 
Ewing; Flyaway Fairies, and Baby Blossoms (Griffith and Farran) ; 
Elfie wnder the Sea, and other Stories (Cassell), by E. L. P. (in this, 
adults as well as children will find some things worth reflecting on), 
Rumpelstiltskin and The Maypole (De la Rue) (the humonr of many 
of the illustrations in these is nothing short of exquisite), and Pussy 
Cat Purr, Foolish Little Gnomes, and Cat and Dog Stories (W. Swan 
Sonnenschein). 


A Paladin of Finance: Contemporary Manners. By Edward 
Jenkins. (Triitbner and Co.)—This book has disappointed Mr, 
Jenkins’s friends and admirers, and it cannot please very greatly 
the general public. It is clever in a way, and opens with a certain 
promise, marred only by some unnecessary descriptions of females of 
the demi-monde and others ; but for all that, the reader fails to dige 
cover in it a true picture of the financial excitement of the past year 
or two in France. The book with which one involuntarily com. 
pares it is Ainsworth’s “ John Law,” and it by no means stands the 
comparison well. Feeble as Ainsworth’s faculty of presenting 
human beings to his readers was, he contrived to make Law some 
thing of a human creature; but the ‘Monsieur Cosmo” of Mr° 
Jenkins is only a portentous kind of shadow. There is nothing either 
in all the book so vivid as Ainsworth’s description of the excite. 
ment which Law’s schemes produced amongst French noblesse 
and bourgeoisie. What Mr. Jenkins has seized, and that with a 
certain force, is the religious or quasi-pietist phase of the late 
Bourse orgie of Clericals and Legitimists. He makes Cosmo 
a kind of financial emissary of the Catholic Office for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, and in that capacity causes a Marquise of 
Ultramontane tendencies, and of high family, to fall a victim to 
his fascinating programme for regenerating the world by means of 
sanctified usury. The Marquise ensnares her husband, and her hus- 
band’s honoured name draws in the public. Success follows success on 
the Bourse; all that is touched turns to what looks like gold for a time, 
and when the goal seems reached, the crash comes, leaving dust and 
ashes, a strong smell of sulphur, despair, and death. Cosmo is murdered 
by a concierge and his wife, whose money he had put into his schemes 
and lost,—a melodramatic ending, designed, perhaps, to add zest to an 
otherwise dullish story, but bad in art. Incompleteness of concep- 
tion, narrowness of view, in short, mark the whole treatment of 
this theme, not in itself a very enticing one for fiction. The 
lust of gain which seized the masses in France last year had 
nothing to do with religion, and was not fanned into a flame by 
religious passions. Its sordidness, the variety of its objects, and 
the intensity of the single aim animating the promoters of all the 
thousand schemes which were dangled before men’s eyes, —these would 
have furnished materials for a wonderful picture of modern French 
society; but none of these are here. Only a marquise and her sur- 
roundings, including a lover who waits for her old husband’s death, 
and a wonderful secretary who commits suicide, together with a few 
necessary accessories, in the shape of puppets and victims. These 
do not form “contemporary manners,” and are in no adequate sense 
a picture of a people smitten with the inordinate lust of gain. 


Schiller. By James Sime, M.A. (Blackwood.)—Mr. Sime gives 
an excellent account of the poet’s life, and discusses fully the nu- 
merous contributions which he made to almost every branch of 
German literature. We do not much like the plan of devoting one 
chapter to a period of Schiller’s life, and the next to his writings during 
those years. Mr. Sime’s book is very interesting and thorough, both 
as a biography and as a criticism. Especially good are the pages 
which are concerned with the intimacy of Schiller with Goethe :— 


“ For a long time, science had absorbed Goethe’s energies, and he 
seemed to have lost sight of his true destiny. The consciousness of 
his poetical faculty, and a longing for its exercise, were rekindled by 
Schiller’s enthusiasm; and in association with one whom he loved so 
well, and who so well deserved his love, he resumed the career in 
which he had still to achieve some of his highest triumphs... . . ° 
Most amply did Goethe repay the obligation, as Schiller again and 
again acknowledged. Schiller’s tendency was to be too absorbed in 
his ideal world ; in intercourse with Goethe, he was compelled to 
descend from his cloudland, to present his abstract conceptions in 
concrete forms, to compare his ideas with facts, to observe, to 
classify. ..... Idealism, which is not maintained in living contact 
with nature, is apt to end in mannerism; and although Schiller’s 
imagination was too powerful ever to content itself with shadowy and 
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nnreal forms, it was in this direction that his peril lay. Goethe 

helped him to become conscious of it, and to strive against it. 

Mr. Sime gives numerous translations from the late Lord Lytton’s 

« Poems and Ballads of Schiller,” and several original versions from 

the later plays. 

Geological Sketches at Home and Abroad. By A. Geikie, LL.D., 
F.R.S. (Macmillan and Co.)—Here are fourteen papers—some of 
which we have seen before, but are glad to welcome again—in a col- 
lected and permanent form. Reprints of papers are too numerous, 
put we should be sorry to miss the picturesque and valuable series 
now before us. From the gossipy story of a “ First Geological Ex- 
eursion” to the disquisition on “ Rock Weathering as Measured by 
the Decay of Tombstones,” from the touching tale of “ The Colliers 
of Carrick” to the thoughtful essay on the “ Geological Influences 
which have affected the Course of British History,” there is not a 
dull or uninstructive page amongst all these geological sketches. 
The attractiveness of the volume is much enhanced by a number of 
first-rate sketches and diagrams, taken from the author’s note-books. 

A Mother’s Idol. 3 vols. By Lydia Hope. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
—At wearisome length, Miss Hope relates the love-trials of Muriel 
Sterling, a young lady of good family, who was obliged to earn her 
living as a governess. She is engaged by a Mrs. Davenel to teach 
her grand-daughter, and unhappily inspires Captain Horace Davenel 
(his mother’s idol) with relentless love, much to the disgust of his 
lady mother, who behaves in a most unladylike manner. How 
Muriel encounters burglars, saves Horace Davenel’s life by promis- 
ing to marry him, how she loves some one else, and how a timely 
storm sets her free, is described in twice the number of pages need- 
ful. With the exception of the burglary chapter, which is well 
managed, Miss Hope’s incidents are familiar; her characters are 
dummies, except the egotistic Muriel, who is a minx; and the scenery 
suggests “Murray.” Following a common and injudicious practice, 
the author indulges in many pious reflections and allusions which 
are strongly out of harmony with her ordinarily affected tone. A 
Mother’s Idol is so manifestly the result of reading bad novels, that it 
is difficult to say whether the writer has any talent at all, though at 
times she shows faint traces of ability. When Miss Hope learns to 
keep “ pendent” and “‘ hanging” out of the same sentence, she may 
be able to write concisely ; when she relies on her own powers she 
may draw lifelike characters, and when she knows better she will not 

write in the first person. 

Chronological Chart. By E.J.Ensor. (E. Stanford.)—For readi- 
ness of reference, whether for ascertaining contemporaneous events, 
or for tracing backwards or forwards the influences of events at 
different periods, no system is so clear as that of illustration by chart. 
The chart before us covers the period from B.C. 1500, to date. 
Horizontally, it is divided into decades, each decade occupying 
half an inch in width. In the early period of the chart, which 
begins with the Exodus of the Jews, Mr. Ensor does not accept the 
Septuagint version of the Bible, and places that event at B.C. 1491. 
The capture of Troy he places at B.C. 1127, and he might as well 
assign every other early date to an event of which no one knows 
whether it actually occurred or not. In the earlier period covered 
by the chart the history of Egypt, the Jews, the rise of Greece, the 
gradual formation of the Persian Empire, and the rise of Rome and 
her colonies are shown, in a bird’s-eye view which renders the 
chart of great value for those persons who, though not deeply 
versed in history, desire to gain some idea of the popular 
chronology. © Thus, the history of the Jews under the Pro- 
phets is followed by the appointment of Saul as king, B.C. 
1095, the division of the kingdom, at the death of Solomon, into 
Judah and Israel, B.C. 976, the Kings and the Prophets of each period 
being distinctly shown; the overthrow of Israel by the King of 
Assyria, and the so-called seventy years’ captivity; Israe] under 
Cyrus, and the events for the four hundred years before the birth of 
Christ. To the classical scholar, the table of Greek historians and 
writers will be of interest. It would have been better, perhaps, 
not to meddle at all with very early and doubtful history. 
The Roman historians and writers, from Scipio Africanus the 
Younger to Arrian, are given. By Churchmen, the events 
following the birth of Christ, showing the spread of Christianity, 
the records of Rome, &c., will be referred to with great interest. 
The rise and migration of nations about the period A.D. 200 to 600 
can be traced in all their ramifications, and about this time British 
history comes in for a share of attention. In the later years, the 
condition of Europe and Western Asia forms the principal feature, 
and the chief discoveries and inventions are recorded in their chrono- 
logical order. Turning to comparatively recent history, the Adminis- 
trations and leading events of Great Britain are given. The intro- 
duction of the steam-engine, gas, railways, and the telegraph are 
noted. The progress of events in America from the colonisation of 
Nova Scotia by France in 1604, down to the Presidency of Chester 
A. Arthur, appears. The extent of the information can be gathered 
from the fact that the chart extends about 16 feet in length, and is 
about 2 feet 4 inches in depth. 









Fen-skating, by N. and A. Goodman (Sampson Low), is at all 
events a timely reminder that winter will soon be upon us. The 
practical part of this little work needs no commendation, as the art is 
one which enlists on its side the sympathies of almost all our 
young people, and, happily, of either sex, though little more than a 
quarter of a century ago skating was thought an exercise wholly 
unfit for Jadies. In their chapter on the “History of Skating,’’ the 
Messrs. Goodman show that it was practised in the northern latitudes 
in the old Scandinavian times, rude bones being made to serve instead 
of iron. We know, of course, from FitzStephen, that skating was a 
favourite exercise of the youths of London in Becket’s time; but 
we were not prepared for the claim of primitive antiquity now raised 
on its behalf. The mapof the “ Fen District ’’—which affords double 
the opportunities for skating that are to be enjoyed in the Western 
Counties—and the diagrams which are scattered over the book from 
first to last, will be found very useful to beginners; and not only 
beginners, but good and experienced skaters also will be grateful for 
sundry practical hints, in the concluding chapter on “ Geography and 
Travelling.” 

The Enchiridion of Epictetus, and the Golden Verses of Pythagoras. 
Translated by the Hon. Thomas Talbot. (Sampson Low.)—This 
little brochure, which comes to us from across the Atlantic, is, 
apparently, the production of a gentleman in the public service in 
Newfoundland ; that, at least, is the inference to be drawn from the 
prefix of ‘‘ Hon.”’ to a name which certainly is not to be found in our 
English Peerage, coupled with sundry allusions of a local nature. 
The wisdom of the philosophy which has come down to us in a concen- 
trated form from the ancient teachers of Greece, through the writings 
of Epictetus, is not rendered into any very elevated verse. Mr. 
Talbot, apparently, has been so great a reader of Pope’s “Essay 
on Man” and of his “ Moral Essays,’ that he has almost uncon- 
sciously imitated them here. He lacks, however, that spirit and 
life which are infused into such poems by local and personal allusions, 
and, therefore, his lines fall tamely on the ear. They are undeniably 
sound in their teaching, and the versification is faultless; but when 
we have said that, we have said all that we can in their praise. The 
parallel passages from Holy Scripture, brought in by way of illus- 
tration in the foot-notes, are not always very apposite. Of Mr. 
Talbot’s “ original poems,” the less, perhaps, that we say, the better, 
for they strike us as sadly common-place. 


Marchcroft Manor. 2 vols. By C. A. Roberts. (Remington and 
Co.)—A graceful and unpretentious love-story, showing a vein of 
tenderness and a kind of humour for which we have learnt to be 
thankful. Two men, Julian de Tressaney and Roger Osborne, love 
two maidens, Ella and Olive Malloney, and two volumes pleasantly 
relate the trials of young affection. Except a fresh and pretty scene 
in a library, there is nothing new in incident or circumstances, and this 
is also true of the misunderstandings which cause the happily short- 
lived misery. The merit of the novel is wholly in the treatment of 
familiar scenes and characters, and in the kindly tone of the writer. 
The vague initials on the title-page puzzle the reviewer as tu the sex 
of the author; but in the picture of the hero we have our doubts re- 
solved ; here, there is a strong presumption that the author is of the 
novel-writing sex, for after all, Julian has too close a likeness to the 
prevalent prig of the lady-novelist. Roger Osborne, the able and 
lazy young man, is a type of character often attempted, too rarely 
as successfully drawn as in the present instance. The characterisa- 
tion wants sureness, owing, perhaps, to the author’s doubt of his 
or her powers ; but there is no cause for fear, and next time we shall 
expect to find individualities more strongly declared. An unaffected 
style, only seldom showing the ’prentice hand, and a quiet humour, 
too little indulged, make smooth the reading of a novel which is the 
precursor, we hope, of higher achievement. 


The Adelphoe of Terence: the Phormio of Terence. By W. Wagner, 
Ph.D. (Deighton, Bell, and Co., Cambridge).—These are two more 
of the handy reprints from Dr. Wagner’s edition which we noticed 
They form part of the series of Cambridge Texts 
with Notes. P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos II., III. By E. W. 
Howson, M.A. (Macmillan.)—It is needless to say that Mr. How- 
gon’s volume contains, as it could hardly fail to do, much accurate 
information. But something more than this and its elegant little 
map is needed to give it a raison d’étre, and we fail to see that it 
has any particular merits of its own. It is difficult to imagine the 
conditions under which a boy will be benefited by such casual 
crumbs as “passive subjunctive” (whatever that may be) and 
“concessive petitio obliqua 3” or by such oracles as “ tulis- 
the oblique form of the future perfect. The 
tense, not the is emphatic.’ The “avo, t.e., ad 
avum,”’ can hardly fail to give the impression that the Romans had 


some weeks ago. 





sent is not 


mood, note 
really, as most schoolboys suspect who have discovered “ It clamor 
caelo,” a secret longing, which found vent only in verse, to use the 
in both the senses which, as they foresaw by second sight, 
At II., 599, we are told that “ni 


dative 
belong to the preposition “ to.” 





resisterent tulissent would be the form of hypothesis which we should 
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naturally expect, but metrical necessities required the form as it is.” 
Young verse-makers, far from “grieving that our greatest are so 
small,” will, doubtless, take comfort from the assurance that Virgil 
shared their difficulties, but, at the risk of being challenged by Mr. 
Howson to make resisterent and tulissent, as they express it,‘‘ come in,” 
we protest that we see no reason why the poet should be accused of an 
ineffectual desire to say something quite different to what he has chosen 
to say. At III., 46, is the wonderful note “ jaculis, a dative equivalent to 
in jacula, ‘ has sprung up into a growth of javelins.’ ” But the strangest 
result of the haste which presides over the composition of such trifles 
as this is the note on II., 664-5, which we quote in full :—‘‘ The com- 
mentators do not throw much light on this difficult passage. Coning- 
ton's note is misty. Quod me eripis is the subject of the sentence. 
Hoc is either the predicate, in which case it = propter hoc, and ut 
depends upon it. ‘Transl.: ‘Was your rescue of me for this 
namely, in order that,’ &c.; or (and this we think more likely), hoc 
is to be taken with Quod me eripis. Transl.: ‘Was this your 
rescue of me in order that,’ &c.” We fail to see either the difficulty 
or the mist, though Conington’s note is rather suggestive than 
elaborate. The construction of ‘hoc ” might have been illustrated, if 
necessary, by “hoc illud, germana, fuit,” in 1V.,675; but the reference 
to Horace should have guarded Mr. Howson from explaining the tense 
of “erat” as referring “to the time when the promise was made.” 
The use of the imperfect to express some past expectation which has 
now been ratified or disappointed is very fully explained by Mr. 
Wickham (on Hor., Od. 1, 37), and may be readily illustrated in 
Greek, as from Eur., Ion 185. 


Sensationand Pain. By C. F.Taylor, M.D. (Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
1881.)—-This book is an interesting lecture on Sensation and Pain, in 
which much emphasis is laid upon the distinctions between objectively 
caused pain and emotional pain, and between centrally initiated 
sensory impulses and externally excited sensations. Many anecdotes 
are related to illustrate the dictum that “nothing is less true than 
that one can believe the evidence of one’s senses.” Some of these 
narratives are drawn from the occurrences of every-day life, some 
from surgical operations, and some from the field of battle. Doubtless, 
they are extremely valuable, as furnishing reasonable explanations of 
many of the phenomena of clairvoyance, trance, and jugglery. 


Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for November : 
—NMen of Mark, the subjects of the photographs and biographies 
being F. Hall, A.R.A.; C. T. Newton, C.B., D.C.L.; and J. 
MacWhirter, A.R.A., H.R.S.A.—The Antiquarian Magazine.—Col- 
burn’s United Service Magazine.-—The Argosy.—Our Little Ones, the 
illustrations in which are of a high class.—The Atlantic Monthly. 

CuristmAs CArps.—Now that so much artistic work is lavished on 
Christmas Cards, and that their production has attained its present 
proportion, it is impossible to overlook or ignore them, however much 
Wwe may personally rebel against them as an unnecessary or unwel- 
come tax. This is, however, only the point of view of a selfish 
minority, who like to grumble at present times, and object to the 
majority. Such persons, no doubt, plume themselves on their artistic 
tastes, and vote the whole fashion of Christmas cards ridiculous 
anda bore. It is not for such as these that we are going to point 
out the merits of some of the cards which have been sent us. 
Marcus Ward still holds his own in excellence of coloured priuting 
and in variety of subject and design. Lis children are charming, 
and so are, in general, his figure-subjects, viz., “ Cinderella,’ “ The 
Three R's,” &c.; but among the noblest and most effective are a 
series of night or moonlight effects, especially those in which two 
children in white night-dresses, just touched by the moonlight, are 
watching for the New Year. These are full of grace and fancy. 
The Artistic Stationery Company, also, already known by etchings on 
note-paper and envelopes, deserve special notice for their Christmas 
cards. The most illiterate objector to Christmas offerings could not fail 
to make an exception in the favour of the “ Etched Art Christmas 
Cards.” Some are on satin, others on paper, which are, perhaps, as 
pretty, and each is contained in an artistic-looking brown envelope. 
These are really charming. 

Poetry for Children, selected by E. A. Helps, Part II. (G. 
Bell), designed for young people between ten and twelve years of 
age, follows well in the wake of a furmer series as a class book. 
The poems chosen deal mostly with tangible objects, and keep 
within the range of children’s vocabulary, which is usually rather 
limited, while, as might be expected, Mr. Helps has drawn largely 
on Gay, Cowper, Wordsworth, Bernard Barton, William and Mary 
Howitt, and Charles Mackay. 





We have received many of Letts’s useful Diaries, though none of 
the smaller pocket sizes, which are, to our minds, the most useful of 
all. All, however, are useful, and well adapted to their various 
purposes, 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
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Gibney (R. D.), Earnest Madement, er 8vo (W. H. Allen & Co.) 6 
Hamilton (W. R.), Life of, by R. P. Graves, Vol. I., 8vo ............ (Longman) 1 
Henty (G. A.), Wining his Spurs, OF BVO: .......:.<0s0.eisesseeessisacsescsecescos, 50 


Herman (H. 8.), Cradle Songs of Many Nations, 4to .. 
Howells (W. D.), Undiscovered C..untry, 2 vols. 18mo 





Lewis (Mrs.), Infant Class Management, cr 8vo . AS. S. U) Ps 
Lindsay (‘T. M.), The Reformation, er 8VO .............cceeeee. (Clark) 2 
Lock (A. G.), Gold, its Occurrence and Extraction, roy 8vo ............... (Spon) 52:6 
Macaulay (Lord), by J. Morison, Cr 8V0 .............ccceecesececeeeeeeeeees Macmillan) x6 


( 
Malleson (G. B.), Founders of the Indian E mpire, Vol. I., 8vo (W. H. Alen) 209 
Maxwell (E. H.), With the Connanght Rangers, 8vo......... (Hurst & Blackett) 15 V0 















Metcalfe (W. M.), The Reason: ibleness of Christianity, cr 8vo ...... (Gardner) 50 
Minchin (M.), Unipk: anar Kinematics of Solids, &c. ..... (Oxford Univ. Press) 7 
Morton (E. J. C.), Heroes of Science, Astronomers, OF BVO sc sccesseces (S.P.C.K.) 40 
Mrs. Gander’s Story, by “ H. A. H., 16M0 oo... 36 
Nelson (Karl), Readings for the Seas ms, 18mo ) 36 
Nicols (A.), Zoolog’cal Notes on Wild and Domest’e Auimals, (Bazaar Office) 7/6 
Nicol (H. J.), Landmarks of English Literature, cr 8vo .... Hoge) 36 
Onley (M.), Myrtle of Merrystone Mill, cr 8vo .. (Jarrold) 20 
Outlines of Sermons, Old Testament, cr 8vo... ..(Hodder) 60 
POTION OTE MOND OUO? occckcsness vies tsaeyssassescseuespesecesdicedcepiuneniucoies (Tinsley) 25 9 
Payn (J.), Cecii’s Tryst, 12mo...... (Chatto & Windus) 20 
Phelps (A.), Men and Books, 8vo_ .. seduias Uncaxes ox dueupaaeus Creed (Dickenson) 76 
Picton (J. A.), Oliver Cromwe! 1, 8vo (Cassell & Co.) 7.6 
Pope (J. J.), Number One, and "How to ‘Take Care of Him, 12mo (Allman) 2) 
Procter (R. A.), The Great Pyramids, &c., cr 8vo ............ ’(Chatto & Windus) 60 
Pumphrey (S8.), Memoir of, by H. 8. New Ing BE, OPIOID oases cristeacecce (Partridge) 30 
Purver (J.), Selections from Plato, 12mo .............++ (Oxford University Press) 66 
Quinti Curti Rufi, Historiarum Alexandri Libri 8-9, &c., translated by H. J, 
C. Knight, cr 8yo SiGies ule CRSM ANGERS APIs Ap Anum acacotstnd ies sven reanta LR ARERR MRE aretiCD (Hall) 26 
Ritchie (F.),. Manual of Greek Verbs, cr 8V0 ..............c:0eceeceeeeeees (Rivington) 26 


Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 14, Part 2, 8vo .... (Oxford University Press) 106 

Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 18, Part 2, 8vo (Oxford University Press) 126 

Savile (B. W.), Fulfilled Prophecy, 80 ....................sccecseseeseeeeeees (Longman) 106 
Scherr (J.), The History of English Literature, cr 8vo . Low & Co.) 86 
Seebobm (H.), Siberia im ASIA, BVO. ...............c0.ccscsccssecssesssssereenes (J. Murray) 140 
Skeat (W. W.), The Gospel of St. Mark, in Gothic ..(Oxford Univ. Press) 4/0 
Smith (F. J.), Quarter Sessions Practice, 8vo .. (Stevens & Haynes) 200 





















Smith (R. H.), Cutting Tools, 12000 _ ..........0.00.c0ccccvorssescvenee (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
Steel (T. H.), Sermons Preached in Harrow School, er 8vo (Macmillan) 76 
Stratford (J.), Wiltshire and its Worthies, imp. l6mo ..................... (Brown) 60 
Talbot (T.), The Granvilles, 3 vols. cr 8VO..............0008 (S. Low & Co.) 316 
Tale of Two RAE WOR CA) OP OVO soya ccnscesiccvesccscnsorsesrederrsesscnnnens (Herbert) = 
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: ransactions of the Medico-Ciir urgical Society of eens (Oliver & Boyd) 
Valentine (Mrs.), Amenities of Home, 12mo. ...(Warne) 4 “8 
Veitch (D.), W hen, and Where? 16mo ee (P. Gardner) § 
Weber (A.), Two Life Stories, cr 8vo ... ....(W. Smith) is 
Wood (J. G.), Common British Insects, er Sve ._. (Longman) 36 
Wooton (E.), Guide to the Medical Profession, 8v0.. ... (Longman) 106 
Wordsw orth (C.), Triennial Addresses, Fifth Series, er 8vo . ..(Rivington) 26 
Yonge (0. M.), Pickle and his Page, TS eee ee (W. Smith) 2/0 


















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- — Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... £1 8 6... Old Se ceccesi © ae 
Including postage to ‘any of the “Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
Including postage to India, China, &. ... 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OutTsIpE PaGr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

IEDs nusnnnsiccciisisaininiiaatiniewmantines £10 10 0| Narrow Colum ........c.ccccesseeee £310 0 

Half-Page. 5 5 0} Half-Column .... 

Quarter-Page .... . 212 Quarter-Column. 

Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words) 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


















Riady November 22nd. 


CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER OF 


MY RA’S JOURNAL. 


Price ONE SHILLING; Postage, 3d. It will contain 
The Best Coloured Picture ever presented with any Journal (size, 24 in. by 17 in.), 
entitled, 
“HEARTS ARE TRUMPS,’ 
From the Oil Painting by LASLETT J. POTT. Printed by Messrs. LEIGHTON 
Bros., Colour Printers to the Illustrated London News, 
A MAGNIFICENT COLOURED | SIXTY-FOUR PAGES LETTER- 
PLATE of DESIGNS, in Russian PRESS, Profusely Illustrated, Music 





Embroidery. Size, of ‘the New Paris Models; 3 New 
SUP DESIGN for braiding the Bonnets, Costumes, Manties, Pelisses: 
Acer ti vote. lads s Modes for Ladies, Young and Old; 


FULLSIZED CUT-OUT PAPER| | Original Ar from Paris, by the 


ve ESSE 
—— of the Vernon Opera | SPINNINGS) rh BTOWN, t y Tue SILE- 
‘loak. Mm. 
A LARGE DIAGRAM SHEET, for “MYR vs ANSWERS. Latest from 
cutting out Four Full-sized Garments, Paris. Dress, Ktiquette, Health, and 
A BEAUTIFULLY -COLOURED| Personal Attention ; — Christmas 
FASHION PLATE, showing the New| Parties, Christmas Gifts, and Christ 
Models of Dress and the Fashionable | mas Books; New Music, Miscellaneous, 
Colours and Materials. | Free Exchange. 
ALMANAC for the Year 1833. | POEM, “ Hearts are Trumps.” 
Orders should Le given at once, as this Number cannot be Reprinted. It may be 
had of any Bookseller in the World, or direct from the Publishers, 


GOU ae and SON, 39 and 40 ) Bedford wien, beastie ona. 





te 1 re price 4s, cloth. 
VGYP" ..—NATIVE RULERS and FOREIGN IN TER; 
‘4 FERENCE. By Baron pe Matortir, Author of * Diplomatic Sketches 
“Mr, Gladstone and the Greek Question,” ke. 
Wituram Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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———— 
Death. 


—On Tuesday, the 14th inst., at the Rectory, West Heslerton, York" 


Hore Blanche, eldest daughier cf the Rev. J. H. Hutton, in the 25th year of 
sbire, 

her age. 
—— 








ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 
| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
CHINTZES. °. HINDLEY and SONS, 


290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 





ee ee 
y’ S | LIBERTY’S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
LI B E R T | UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
| NOVEL IDEAS IN 
A R T | LADIES’ WINTER COSTUME 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
/LIBERTY’S COLOURS. 


FAB RICS.. ‘gasrery anv EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 


| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 


East India House, 2 - 
& Chesham House, REGENT STREET, W. 





All PATTERNS POST FREE, 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Has been celebrate i for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for 
the teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the 
teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strength- 
ens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Health depends in a grea’ measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth, and all dentists will allow 
| that neither washes nor paste can possibly be as effica- 
} cious for polishing the teeth, and keeping them sound 
and white as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder ; 
such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be. 
Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 





ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO. 








“Dilute your Wine with 
APOLLINARIS WATER, 
which can be relied on for its 
PURITY and WHOLESOME- 
NESS.” 

Daily News, April 17th, 1882. 


APOLLINARIS. 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


Ya Al ” TY . . . 

( NE-FOURTH of those suffering from blindness or dimness 
: of sight can trace the'r calamity to the use of common spectacles or lens:s 
imperfect'y adapted to the sizht. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Op- 
tician, PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at his residence, 3 Endsleigh 
Gardens, Euston Square, London, diily (Saturdays excepted), ten to four. Sir 
JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘I have tried the principal opticians in London 
without success, but your spectacles suit me admirably. The clearness of your 
glasses, as compared with others, is really surprising.” Dr. Bird, Chelmstord, 
late Surgeon-Major, W.E.M., writes :—‘ I could not have believed it possible that 
my sight could hive been so much improved and relieved at my aze, 82. I can 
now read the smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 
Similar testimonials from John Lowe, E:q, M.D., J. P. Lynn, Physician to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton; Lieut.-Gen. Macmullen, 
Brentwood ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, S. Mary’s Abbey, Hendon, and hundreds of 
psec Mr. Laurance’s Pamphlet, ‘Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,” post 

ree, 


M ORSO N 1S a PREPARATIONS OF 
PEPSINE wan, commended by the 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3:, 53, and 93; | N D i G FSTI 0 N. 





Lozenges, 2s 61 and 43 6d; Globules, 23, 
33 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
_ The popularity Pepsine has acquired a3 almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issu d from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’: name, 
MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 


IN 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 


Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, by 
which LarGe Prorits are realised, and the possibility of Loss is 
reduced toa Minimum. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Civil Service Gaze'te—‘‘The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge is 
easy to comprehend, and safe.” English Churchman.—* Messrs. Gutteridge 
de-erve the best thanks of investors and speculators.’’——Society.—‘* I commend 
Messrs. Gutteridge’s accounts of list year’s workings to the study of capitalists.” 
——Manchester Courier.—‘‘ The examples cited so completely demonstrate its ad- 
vantazes, that the plan will doubtless be generally adopted.””-——Figaro.—* Their 
advice is worthy of attention; the book is well worth perusing, and is very 
instructive.”’ 





Special Weekly Circular and Report sent regularly, on application. 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 








TATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCTA- 
TION. 

TUESDAY evening, November 28th,a MEETING 
will take place at 11 Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, W., at which a Paper will be read by Dr. 
Frances Hocean on MEDICAL WOMEN for INDIA. 


EK ASTBOURNE.— 
‘4. JAMES DOBLE, an experienced and success- 
ful Tutor, RECEIVES a FEW BOYs. 
instruction iv Electricity, Magnetism, and Chemistry, 
as well as in all Public-School Subjects. 
guineas.—Address, Hartfield House. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC 
: SCHOOLS, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
&e.—The BEACON, Sevenoaks—F. RITCHIE, M.A. 
(Oxon.), J. 8. NORMAN, M.A, (Cantab.) Special terms 
for Sons of Clergymen. 


The Rev. R. 
Practical 


Terms, 105 














Surgeon-General W.G. Hunter, M.D., F.R.C.P., &e., 
date Principal and Professor of Medicine of the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay, will take the Chair at Eight 
o'clock. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson, W. G. Pedder, Esq., and several Indian 
gentlemen are expected to take part in the Discussion. 
E. A. MANNING, Hon. Sce. 


Se 







Middle and Higher 
on Jaxuary 17th, 1883 
COURTHOPE BOWEN 
Street, City Road, E.C. 





No Cards required. 


. TRAINING COLLEGE. 

For those who intend to become Masters in 
100ls. 
Apply to the Principal, H. | 
» Esq., The Schools, Cowper 


W JANTED, by an OXFORD 
GRADUATE (MA, Classical Honours ; 


Seven Years’ Experience in Teaching), late Scholar 
of his College, and Taylorian Scho'ar (French and 
German) of the University, a MASTEKSHIP at a 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, or First-class Tutorship. London 
preferred.—Address, “‘ A. N.,’’ at C. H. MAY and 


| Co.’s, 78 Gracechurch Street. 








The College will OPEN 








rp AY.—A PHYSICIAN, living 
in a large house, sheltered situation, with ex- 
tensive grounds, is anxious to receive into bis family 
a DELICATE PATIENT, for the Winter.—‘ H.,”’ 
WOODLANDS, Torquay. 
HE CHAPLAIN at OPORTO 
(formerly Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and 2nd Master of Crewkerne School) would be glad 
to RECKIVE into his house ONE or TWO PUPILS, 
requiring a warmer climate than that of England. 
Terms from £100 to £150, according to aze.—Ad iress, 
Rey. THOMAS 8S. POLEHAMPTON, 36 Kua da Cérea, 
Foz-Oporto; or, WALTER B. JAMES, Solicitor, 23 
Ely Place, London, £.0. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, 

(for Ladies), 8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square. 

The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 

November 16th. Professor JOHN W. HALES will 

give a Course of Lectures on Early Englis’ and 

Elementary Anglo-Saxon, at 1.45, on Wednesdays, 
beginning November 22. 

F. KENSINGTON, Hon. See. 


W ALtnaA M HOUSE, 


next division. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. The Right Hon. 
The Misses CRAWFORD (Daughters of the late Bagealla 
Rey. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, aRgaNay- 


Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education, Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
y¥ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases fur home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


the assured. 


surrender values. 








The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 


Justice of England. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 





Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 
participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute’’ 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. 


Interest ; reserve of all future Loading. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 

John P. De Gex, Esq., Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 
Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 


the Lord Justice 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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—m_. OORS GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


The Governors purpose appointing a HEAD 
MASTER of the above School. 

The scheme of the Foundation provides that the 
Head Master shall be a Graduate of some University 
in the United Kinzdom, and that he shall receive a 
fixed yearly stipend of £150, and also a further or 
other capitation payment calculated on such scale, 
uniform or graduated, as may be fixed from time to 
time by the Governors, at the rate of not less than 
£4 nor more than £6 a year for each boy in the 
Senior Department, and of not less than £2 nor more 
than £4 for each boy in the Junior Department. 
The new scheme for the administration of the Founda- 
tion came into operation on June 29th, 1882. 

The School was broken up and the boys dismis-ed 
in December, 1880, and a new building has subse- 
quently been erected, with suitable class rooms. 
There is no Master's residence attached or belonging 
thereto. 

Applicants for the office are requested to send 
their applications, accompanied by testimonials as to 
character, &c., before December Ist next, addressed 
to the undersizned, from whom copies of the scheme 
(price 1s each) can be obtained, 

It is particularly requested that applicants will not 
canvass the Governors, either personally or by letter. 
WATKINS and SON, Solicitors to the Governors. 

20 Wood Street, Bolton, 


G RAMMAR SCHOOL, Sutton 
Valence, Kent. Founded A.D. 1576. 

A VACANCY in the Heal Master-hip of this 
School having been occasioned by the resignation of 
the Rey. J. D. KINGDON, M.A., who retires at 
Easter, the Court of the Worshipful Company of 
Clothworkers, as Governors, will shortly proceed to 
appoint a Head Master. He must bea Member of the 
Church of England, a Graduate of one of the Univer- 
sities of the United Kingdom, duly qualified to 
discharze the duties of the office, and his age mu-t nt 
exceed forty years on December 3lst next. he fixed 
stipend is £200 per annum, exclu-ive of the Founder’s 
Endowment (£26 13s 4d—more or less), There are 
good School Buildings—three Boarding Honses, and 
other accommodation for 60 Boarders, free of rent ; 
and there is a sum of £113 6s 81 payab'e in aid of the 
silary of one Assistant-Master. A capitation of £6 
per aunum will be paid by the Governors for each of 
the Foundation Day Scholars, and £3 per anuum for 
each Day Scholar not on the Foundation. Six Ex- 
hibitions to the Universities or other places of higher 
literary, scientific, or technical education have been 
attached to the School by the Governors. Sutton 
Valence is beautifully situate in a healthy part of 
Kent, midway between Maidstone and Staplehurst, 
where there are first-class railway stations. Other 
particulars may he obtain d, by qualified applicants, 
of OWEN ROBERTS, Esq., M.A., 

Clerk to the Governors, 

Clothworkers’ Hall, Mincing Lane, London. 

Candidates are particularly requested to refrain 
from applying personally to the Governors, unless and 
uptil informed of their having been nominated as 
selected Candidates. The Governors will proceed to 
make final selection in January next. Applications 
should be made in writing by December 6th next at 
latest, accompanied by suitable references and testi- 
monials, not exceeding six in number, 


| tater INDIAN ENGINEERING 
IN COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines, 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for these who purpose adopting the Civil- 
Engineering prof: ssion in India or elsewhere, are now 
offered to all persons desirous of following the course 
of study pursued there. 

A number of Students, not exceeding 60, will be 
admitted to the College in September, 1883. Candi- 
dates for admis 1on must, on July Ist, 1883, be over 
17 and under 21 vears of age, and must give satisfac- 
tory proof of their having received a fair general 
education. 

The Secretary of State for India will offer 13 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment for competition among the Students entering 
the College in September, 1883, at the termination of 
their prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of 1886. The Secretary of State for 
India will farther offer Two Appointments in the 
Indian Telegraph Department among the same 
Students, after two years’ course of study, that is, in 
the summer of 1885, 

In the event of there being more candidates for 
admission than the College can receive, the prefer- 
ence will be given to qualified candidates according 
to dates of application for admission. 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only to 
the Secretary, Public Works Department, India 
Office, S.W.; or to the President, Royal Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. i 

JULAND DANVERS, Sezretary, 
Pablic Works Department. 
India Office, October 26th, 1882, 


LEFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 
mild winter climate of western Devon. Rooms facing 
south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, specially fitted 
for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER. 








RUPTURES. 

V HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power iz supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive cirenlar, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London, (No Agents.) 








| 
Bi he’ MAIL SERVICE to AUS.- 
T 


RALIA and NEW CALEDONIA (vid 
Mauritius). COMPAGNIE des MESSAGERIES 
MARITIMES. Loudon Agency, 97 Cannon Street, 
E.C. Under contract with the French Government 
for convéyance of mail: to Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Noumea, calling en route at Port Said, Suez, Mahé, 
Réaiion, Mauritius, and Adelaide, the Messageries 
Maritimes Company will despatch their steamers from 
Marseilles (vid Suez Canal) every 28 days, as follows :— 

Tons. H.-p. 
On Thursday, 23rd Nov.,1882 Natai 3,829 600 
On Thursday, 21st Dec., 1882 Caledonian 4,990 600 
On Thursday, 18thJan.,1883 Melbourne 4,000 600 
On Thursday, 15th Feb., 1883 Saghalien 3,820 600 
On Thursday, 15th Mar., 1883 Svdney 4,000 600 
On Thursday, 12th April, 1883 Salazie 4,000 600 

And so on every 28 days. 
Arriving at 

Mauritius | Adelaide | Melbourne | Sydney | Noumea 

Dee. 15 Jan, 2 Jan, + Jan. 7 | Jan. 13 

Jan, 12 Jan. 30 Feb. 1 Feb. 4 | Feb. 10 

Feb. 9 Feb. 27 Mar. 1 Mar, 4] Mar. 10 

And so on every 28 days. 

On the 9th of November, a corresponding steamer 
(the Gange) will be despatched from London, t:king 
eargo for all destinations as above, by transhipment 
at Mar-eilles, on board the Natal. 

For freight and iusurance apply to the Company’s 
loading brokers, Messrs. Gellatly, Hankey, Sewell, 
and Co., Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Antwerp, 
and 109 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

For passage*, plans of the steamers, and general in- 
formation, apply to the Company’s London Agency, 
97 Cannon Street, E.C. ; or the West End Sub-Agency, 
51 Pall Mall, 8.W. ; or to the correspondents, Messrs. 
Gellatly, Hankey, Sewell, and Co., 101 St. Vineent 
Street, Glasgow, and Messrs. G. H,. Fletcher and Co., 
Mer-ey Chambers, Liverpool. 

* Passengers securing their berths in London are 
entitled to the free conveyance of their baggage to 
Marseilles by steamer from London, or overland as 
explained in the handbooks. 

Rates of passage-money fron Mozrseilles :—To 
Mauritius and Australian ports—First-clas-, £65 ; 
second-class, £52; third-class, £22 163. To New 
Caledonia— ass, £75; second-class, £60 ; third. 
class, £2) 4s. Special return tickets issued for first 
and second-class. 








\ TILLIAM Ss. BURTON; 
83 (late 39) Oxford Street, W., &c. 
FENDERS. FIREIRONS, STOVES, RANGES, &c. 
60 TILE HEARTHS fixed for inspection. 
FENDERS, Bronzed or Black,from£0 3 9to£10 00 





Do. STEEL and ORMOLU — 2 20to 20150 
Fender Frames for Tile Hearths 016 0to 10 00 
MARBLE do. RAS erer —_ 2 00to 10 00 
PIERCED BRASS Fenders ~— 1 00to 10 00 
REGISTER STOVES......... — 0 90to 36 00 
CHINA-TILED do. ............ — 2 20to 36 00 
Dog Stoves and Tile Panels — 0120te 20 00 
Fire Irons, Set of Three ...... — 0438to 6100 


Do. Rests for Tile Hearths, pr pair 0 9 0to 15 100 
FiRE BRASSES, set of Three from 017 6to 4100 
COAL SCOOPS and BOXES......... 0 24to 8100 

Ditto, ditto, and CABINETS in Solid OAK, WAL- 

NUT, BLACK and GOLD, &e., in great variety. 

New Designs; upwards of 400 on view. 

Range, Gas, and Hot-water Work. Estimates free. 
FLECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 

Highest quality, will wear for 20 years as silver. 
Table Spoons and Forks 303 per dozen. 
Dessert do. do. ........6 22s 

Tea Spoons ........0e Sesuheounr ane lis 
CUTLERY WARRANTED. 
Ivory Handles, Rivetted, Finest Steel Blades. 









3h-in. handles Tables ...... 14s per doz.; Desserts, 11s, 
34-in. handles a to balance, 20s ; ~ 15s. 
4in. handles = » 263; ue 20s. 


4-in. handles, fine ivory eS 34s 5 a 24s. 
CATALOGUES, gratis and post-paid, containing 
upwards of 850 Lilustrationsof GENERAL FURNISH- 
ING IRONMONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, &o., with Lists of Prices. 
— Oil, 3s per gallon; Kerosine, pure water- 
white, ls 3a, 





LAMPS and OILS. 

ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 

88 (late 39) Oxford Street, W., &c. 
Has a Choice Selection of KEROSINE, MODER- 
ATOR, and other Lamps on Show in Artistic 
BRONZE, ORMOLU, DOULTON WARE, Fancy 
CHINA, CRYSTAL, and VENETIAN GLASS, all 

of the Highest Quality, at Moderate Prices. 


KEROSINE LAMPS, from ...... 2s 6d to 12s 
Ditto, DUPLEX, from...... 8s 64 to £5 10s 
SUSPENDING Ditto, from ...... 5s 0d to £10 


QUEEN’S READING Ditto, from 11s 0d to £3 
BRACKET LAMPS, from 12s 0d 
PASSAGE LAMPS, from... .. 38 3d 
STOVES, for Mineral Oil, for 

Rooms, Halls, Couservatories, 

Wig APO. <nicesassnvniviscavavatsasoeescs, LOM OU GRO 
MODERATOR LAMPS, from ... 10s 0d to £7 10s 

COLZA OIL, Best, 33 per Gallon. 

KEROSINE, Best, pure water white, safe and 
inodorous, Is 3). 

CATALOGUES of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, BED- 
STEADS, and BEDDING, GRATIS and POST PAID. 


ine K’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixtv Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair, Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

GOOD TEETH. 

= the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 

wash,— 
A ON 2A ABS Gk to SME 
—This is the only Oriental preparation that 
preserves the pearly whiteness of theteeth. Carriage 
free, on receipt of Is 3d in stamps or postal order.— 
H. SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N, 











UNION 


OF AUSTRA 
LIMITED. LIA, 
Established 1837, 

Paid-up Capital .., oes +» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund aah es ne £830,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
- at = — hen ny Mey granted beg Bank’s 
ranches thronghout the Coloni i 
Zealand, and Fiji. a Australia, New 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCE 
Colonies. Gare madete the 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negoti 
for collection. cotlated and sent 
DEPOSITS at INTEREST are recei i 
Office, for fixed periods, the present Posten i xan 
are 4 per cent. for one year or two years, and 4 
cent. per annum for three years and upwards, — ai 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 


s°o r'TISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 192 
D1rEcTORS IN LONDON. : 
Frederick Carey, Esq. Duncan Macdonald, Rs 
Alex. Lang Elder, Esq. Capt. Colin Mackenzie i 
W. Stewart Forster, Esq. | John F. Mieville, Esq. 
J. D. Thomson, Esq. ; 
Fecretary—William Porteous. 
General Manager and Actuary—John M M‘Candlish 
aT ig OL a ie Hao Bi SIX MILLIONS. — 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... THREE MILLIONS 
OLARMS PAL D. &. cccsscccootsvevess SIX MILLIONS. — 
LIFE and FIRE INSURANCE at Moderate Rates 
and with the most Liberal Conditions. Terms on 
application. 
EDINBURGH. Lonpon. 
35 St. Andrew Square. | 3 King William St, E.¢ 
Dvus.in, GLAsSGow, BIRMINGHAM, BRapForp, x 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, &c, 
SPECIAL NOTE.—A Life Policy, carrying right 
to Profits, may be obtained from the Company by 
Annual Payments ceasing altogether after twenty-five 
years, at the same rates substantially as those payable 
to o her Offices during the whole of Life. At age 30 
£25 10s a year for twenty-five years will assure £1,000 
with rights to profits. Rates per Cent. at ages—20, 
£2 48 6:1; 25, £2 83; 30, £2 11s; 35, £2168; 40, £3 4s 6: 
45, £3 14s 6d; 50, £4 83, all ceasing after twenty-five 
years. 

ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Krnps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT Ska, 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000, 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five Years, 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
6 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


‘4A fee, UNION 
ASSURANCE CO MPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... eos ++- £2,500,000 


BANK 





EMAND, 











Capital Paid up... 9... os nee nee = -250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed A re 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application, FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880, 








E OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—Diseases oF ADVANCED YEARS.— 
The grand climacteric being passed, mankind passes 
to old age. Then the digestion becomes impaired, the 
nervous system grows feeble, and the physical powers 
become enervated. Now arise congestion of the liver, 
lungs, or head, followed by dropsy, asthma, or 
apoplexy, which frequently afflict and often destroy 
the aged. As the liver usually becomes torpid, its 
activity may speedily be revived by rubbing Holloway’s 
Ointment thoroughly over the pit of the stomach and 
right side, at least twice a day, ani taking the Pills 
at the same time. This treatment also disperses all 
other congestions by varying the parts rubbed accord- 
ing to the situations of the mischief. 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
FE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


Illustrated by GzorcE Rep, R.S.A. New Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 
«Mr, Smiles has, in a very charming and very beautifully illustrated volume, 
ed the fame and character of Thomas Edward from oblivion as a most 
resomplished naturalist.’’—Times. — . ; 
or Never has Mr. Smiles writ'en with more freshness and zest than in presenting 
the picture of this Palissy of naturalists. A noble lesson of unaffected 
fo nility here goes hand-in-hand with the lesson of self-help, and elevates it.”— 
tator. ; 
ow biography of this remarkable man owes much of its charm to the manner 
sn which Mr. Smiles has done his part as narrator. ‘I'he unobtrusive way in which 
pr is told, and the pleasant style of the smooth and experienced pen, deserve 
poe than a passing fs of approval.” —Saturday Review. 


DUTY: with Mlustrations of Courage, Patience, 


and Endurance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Conduct 


and Perseverance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Character- 


istics. Post Svo, 6s. 
THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 
8vo, 6s. 


Tron Workers 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : 


and Tool Makers. Post 8vo, 6s. 


The HUGUENOTS: Their 
Churches, and Industries, in England and Ireland. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 
9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood, 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
tenery Edition.) Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 
ROBERT DICK, Baker, of Thurso, Geologist 


and Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations, 
Crown yo, 12s. 


Settlements, 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Illustrated by 


5 vols. crown Svo, 7s 6d each. 


(Cen- 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 


—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 





Third Edition, now ready, of 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
NOVEMBER. Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


THE REFORM OF Eayrt. By Sir Samuel W. Baker. 

Luctus Carry, Lorp FALKLAND. By the Earl of Carnarvon, 

THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND M. GAMBETTA. 

THE Lire AND WORK OF THE LATE Pror. F. M. BALFour. By Professor H. N. 
Moseley (of the Challenger Expedition). 

Tue Future OF ZULULAND. By the Right Hon. Sir H. B. E. Frere, Bart. 

A New Erreyicon. By F. W. H. Myers. : 

BRITISH AGRICULTURE IN 1882. By the Hon. G. C. Brodrick, Warden of Merton 
College, Oxford. 

THE IRISH PARLIAMENTARY Party. By T. M. Healy, M.P. 

Sipe Liguts oN AMERICAN PusLic Lire. By James Bryce. 

THE ELEVENTH PLAGUE OF Eaypt. By A. J. Wilson. 

THE STaTE OF THE Opposition. By Two Conservatives. 

HoME AND ForrEIGN AFFAIRS, 


CHAPMAN 


The 





STATE ATID and STATE INTERFERENCE. 


By GEorGE Bapen PowELi. Crown 8yo, [This day. 


+ + : ° 

NADINE. <A Story of Modern Society, 
Founded on Fact. By Mrs. CamppeLt Prarp, Author of “ Policy and 
Passion.” 2 vols, [This day. 


and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
NEW EDITION, the NINTH THOUSAND, REVISED and ENLARGED, 
100 pages, 8vo, price One Shilling, post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM 
With Suggestions towards a Public Religious Service in 
Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. 


“ Dealing with religious progress and advance, it contains matter and sugges- 
tions which should be read, especialy by members of Assemblies and all interested 
in the foundations of religion.””"—Glasyow Herald, 

“Its pages are enriched with numerous extracts from the most eminent 
divines, metaphysicians, and scientists of modera times.”’—Shrewsbury Free Press. 


a London: TRU BNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


G ROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), 
SJ NEW BOND STREET. 

Subscriptions :—Two Vols., £1 1s per annum; Four Vols., £2 23 per annum ; 
Six Vols., £3 3s per annum. Including the use of the German, French, and 
Music Libraries. Free delivery once a week. 

Subscribers of £3 3s and upwards have use of the Reading Rooms, 
READING ROOMS, open on Sunday. Subscription, £2 2s a year. 

Including sitting-rooms, ladies’ tea-room, cloak-room, reference library, smok- 
ing-rooms, and private room. Subscribers to the Library of £3 33 and upwards 
are entitled to the use of the above rooms. 

For the convenience of Strangers and Visitors, Subscriptions for Three Months 
have ary arranged, Prospectus on application. An inspection of the premises 
is invited. 





CIVIL SERVICE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
(LIMITED), 
28 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 
The attention of Members is specially invited to the 
DEPARTMENT, 
which will be OPENED on December Ist next with a Large and Varied Selection 
purchased at the Bavarian Exhibition recently held at Nuremberg, and from 
other sources in Germany and France.—By order, 


November, 1882. GEO. HALY, Manager. 





NO END OF WORRY SAVED | 


by sorting your Letters and Papers into 


STONE’S 


HE 


. LETTERS In AMERICA. 


nim 99 BO 


This day, No. I., demy Svo, 200 pp, price 

SCOTTISH 
CONTENTS. 

1. THe ProGRESS OF THEOLOGY IN SCOTLAND 


THE Poems oF Dr. W. C, Smita. 
THOMAS CARLYLE’S APPRENTICESHIP. 


THE NOVELS OF 


RHODA BROUGHTON. 


As. 
REVIEW. 














PATENT 
BOXES 
AND CABINETS. 


Full Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Stone’s Patent Index Letter Files, Pigeon Holes, 
Solicitor’s Form Cases, Music Boxes and Cabinets, &c., 
of all Stationers, or post free from 


HENRY STONE, 


Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 


FISHER’S 


BANBURY. 





GLADSTONE BAG. | 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 





use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking | 


any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


THE STATE OF THE HIGHLANDS. 

Com) TATORS AND THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 

. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

SumMARIES OF ForeEIGN REviEws, Xe. 
ALEXANDER GARDNER, 12 Paternoster Row, and all 
Booksellers and Librarians. 





on 








TNITARIAN BOOKS and TRACTS 

}) may be had at the BOOK-ROOM of the 
BRITISH and FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
Lsbo j g Norfolk Street, Strand, London. Catalogues 
sent free. 


U PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
) By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
| TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
| (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
| of 10s yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 





| Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to | 


whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 






| GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


| MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.C., LONDON. W. 








I. Not Wisely, but too Well. 
II. Cometh up as a Flower. 
ITI. Red as a Rose is She. 
IV. Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
V. Nancy. 
VI. Joan. 
VII. Second Thoughts. 


Each Volume can be had separately, price 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY 


8 New Burlington Street. 


and SON, 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 


1881. — 
FRY’S FEY'S CARACAS Cocoa. 
; Ht ‘A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
| Fe. MPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in. 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 


COCOA 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 


Many Copies of all the Best Books of the New Season are already in circulation 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and ample supplies are provided 
of all Forthcoming Works of General Interest as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, and UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes Required. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 
281 REGENT STREET, AND 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. (|The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Signature, thus— 
LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 








POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 


COC KS’| FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
ORIGINAL FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


READ IN G |cocks’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 
SAUCE. 








See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, 


carrer, 
MESSRS. HATCHARDS Ligy 


Just published, crown 8vo, with Frontispi 
Splece, 5s, 
<a B ral » bond Mga Ugl 
Ss. RAH 
*Sihaceat Daisy,” &c, ney eae of 
Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 
LECTURES on 


CAROLINE M. HALLETT, 


This day, feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6a 
THIS WORK-A-DAY WORLD - 
——— pry Pata og By Miss E Worps 
wortH, Author of ** Though Chi 
— se oughts for the Chimney. 


The MORAL EDUCATION of the 
YOUNG, in Relation to Sex, under Medical and 
Social Aspects. By Dr. Exizapetu BLACKWELL, 
Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, limp cloth 23° 

Wise and useful.”—Literary Churchman, ad 

“Ought to bein the hands of all well-educated 
fathersand mothers. We desire to offer the authores 
our most hearty thanks for her wise and earnest 
words, pleading as they do, with all the force of 
thorough knowledge and long experience, for keepin 
the body in chastity.’’—Church Bells, ping 


By ELLICE HOPKINS. 
GRAVE MORAL QUESTIONS; addreszed to the 
Men and Women of England. 30th Thousand 
price 2d. «50 copies half-price.) 
VILLAGE MORALITY, A Letter addressed to 
Clergymen’s Wives and Christian Workers, 
New Edition. Sixth Thousand, crown 8yo, in 
wrapper, price 6d. s 
On the EARLY TRAINING ef GIRLS and Boyg 
An Appeal to Working Women. Especially in. 
tended for Mothers’ Meetings. New Kdition. 
Tenth Thousand, crown 8vo, in wrapper, price 2a 
PREVENTIVH WORK ; or, the Care of our Girls, 
tixth Edition, square 16mo, fancy wrapper, 
price 6d, : 
WORK in BRIGHTON; or, Woman’s Mission to 
Women. Eighteenth Thousand, with Additions, 
16mo, paper cover, 6d. 


By Miss E. WORDSWORTH. 

SHORT WORDS for LONG EVENINGS. A Book 
for Mothers’ Meetings, Cottage Homes, &c. Fifth 
+ ga 18mo, cloth, 1s 6d; large-type edition, 
#5 Od. 

“Deep, poetical and sometimes quaint thought, 
simply expressed, which renders it in our eyes are 
m2: kable book.”—Guardian, 

THOUGHTS for the CHIMNEY-CORNER. For 
Cottage Homes, Mothers’ Meetings, &c. Seventh 
Thousand, 18mo, cloth, ls 6d, (2s 6d Edition out. 
of print.) 

“One of the most delightful books we have come 
across.”’—John Bull. 


6d; paper cover, 19, 








HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, London. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


I Have Lived and Loved. By 


Mrs. ForrEstTErR, Author of ‘ Viva,” &c. 


A Golden Bar. By the Author 


of “ Christina North,’”’ “ Under the Limes,” &, 


Red Ryvington. By William 


WesraLL, Author of ‘‘ Larry Lohengrin,” &c. 


Second Edition of The Brandreths. 


By the Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresrorb-HorE, 
M.P., Author of ** Strictly Tied Up.”’ 


Exchange no Robbery. By Miss 
BeTHAM-Epwarps, Author of ‘ Kitty,” &. 2 
vols., 21s. [ Next week, 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 

GENERAL MAXWELL’S NEW WORK. 

Now ready, 8vo, with Illustrations, 153. 


With the Connaught Rangers, in 
QUARTERS, CAMP, and on LEAVE. By 
General E. H. Maxwe.t, C.B., Author of 
* Griffin, Ahoy.” 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 

JYNDER ORDERS: a Novel. By 


the Author of ‘‘ The Invasions of India from 
Central Asia.” 














ALLEN and Co. ; 
“ A thoroughly readable novel.”—United Service 
Gazctte——*‘ An excellent novel.’’—Land and Water. 
“Written by one who knows India well,”— 
Academy. 











Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
HE ANGELIC PILGRIM. An 
Epical History of the Chaldee Empire. By 
WILLIAM Henry WATSON. 
London: GEoR@E Repway, 12 York Street, Covent 
Garden. 








Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBEeRT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. ‘ 
London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
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<i: aiansemencintmiet 
DELA RUE AND 00.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
BUNHILL: ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


fs hole bound, vellum cloth, richly orna- 

Medinm ts yor’ froma Special Des'gn by the 

Author. With numerous Ful'-page and other Mlus- 

trations by the Author, printed in colours, price 20s. 

Y MAXIMS. Rhymes and 

Reasons to Suit the Seasons, and Pictures New to 
Suit Them Too, By Ropert DupLey. 





at 4to, with Eight Full-page Illustrations in 
Der olours, and numerous smaller Cuts, price ls. 


The MAY-POLE. An Old English 
Song, with the Music. Illustrated by G. A. 
Konstam and E. and N. CaseELta, Authors of 
“Dreams, Dances, and D.sappointments.” 





Demy 4to, with Eight Full-page Illustrations in 
Colours, and numerous smaller Cats, price ls. 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN. By the 
Brothers Grimm. A New Translation, By 
GEORGE R. HALKETT. 





Royal 4to, leather, hanisomely blocked, price 
from 42s. 

ANTIQUE LACE PORTRAIT ALBUM, 
embellished with exquisitely-finished Chromo- 
lithographs of a'l the best known Antique Laces. 
Suitable for presentation. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, price 103 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett (Ex- 
Champion). Edited by ‘*Cavenpisu.” With 
upwards of 200 lllustrations, 


Thirteenth Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 53. 


The LAWS and PRINCIPLES of 


WHIST. The Standard Work on Whist. By 
“CAVENDISH.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised 
throughout, 





A New and Improved Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, 
price 33 6d. 
LAWS of SHORT WHIST. Edited 
by J. L. BaLpwin. And a Treatise on the Games, 
by James Clay, 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
PORTABLE DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, 
and TABLET CALENDARS, for 1883, in great 
variety, may now be had of all Bookscl’ers and 
Stationers. Also the ‘*FINGER-SHAPED 
SERIES,” in neat cases. Wholesale only of the 
Publishers. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 
(Hearson’s Patent). Is a pen and inkstand 
in one, for the Pocket or Desk. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 
(HEARSON'S PATENT); Pocket Size, 2s 6d; Desk 
Size, 33 6d; is a Penholder, carrying a nibbed pen and 
sufficient ink for many hours’ continuous writing. 
Is ready for instant use without adjustment. 
Pens, non-corrodible and changeable at pleasure, 
price 1s per box. 
Anti-Stylograph, fitted with Gold pen, iridium. 
pointed, price 10s 6d. 


MHE ANTIFSTYLOGRAPH 
(HEARSON'’S PaTENT). Is not a point-writer, 
but a true pen, with nibs, fine, medium, or broad, 
to suit all writers. May be had of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only of THos Dr La Rur and Co., London. 


STAIRCASE in BURGOS CATHE- 
DRAL.—See the BUILDER (44, by post, 4}d) ; 
View and Plans, Houses, Bromley—Warehonses, 
Harrow Road—Plan for New Street to Strand—Rich- 
mond Castle—On Decorative Design—Errors of 
Arbitrators—Alterations at the Tower—Below-bridge 
Bridges, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
ini LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
PresIpENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
. Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E.H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to Members, 12s. 
Supplemeut (1875-80), price 5s; to Members, 4s. 

rospectuses on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 











STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United Kiug- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 





TWO HANDSOME GIFT-BOOKS. 


In elegant bindings, gilt edges, price 7s 6d each. 





Good Words 
Volume for 1882. 


Containing— 


Pictures from My Portfolio. 
By H.R.H. Princess LOUISE. 


Dean Stanley. 
By the Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 


Kept in the Dark. 
The New Story. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Tricycling and Health. 
By B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 


Man and the Gospel. 
By the Bishop of PETERBOROUGH. 


Popular Science Papers. 
By Professors OSBORNE-REYNOLDS, SIMP- 
SON, and GREEN, Rev. J. G. WOOD, and others. 


The Golden Shaft. 
The New Story. 
By CHARLES GIBBON, Author of ‘* Robin 
Gray,’ &e. 


The Place of the Old Testament in the 


Christian Church. 
By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 


The Laws of Christ and Everyday Life. 
by RW. DALE, M.A. 


Chapters of Travel. 
by JOSEPH THOMSON, F.R.G.S., AUGUSTUS 
J. C. HARE, Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT, &e, 


Lady Jane. 
The New Story. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
&e., &., &e., 
With 200 Original Pictures by J. E. 
Millais, R.A., and other eminent Artists. 


Splendidly Illustrated, 
THE 


Sunday Magazine 
Volume for 1882. 


With, among many other Attractions, 
THE WHOLE OF 
GEORGE MACDONALD’S 
NEW STORY, 
Weighed and Wanting. 


Our Principal Contributors, 


Carefully executed Full-page Portraits of 
George MacDonald. L. T. Meade. 
Hesba Stretton. Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A, 
A. K. H. Boyd, D.D, Sarah Doudney, 


THE WHOLE OF 
SARAH DOUDNEY’S 
NEW STORY, 
What's in a Name? 


Sunday Reading 


For the Fireside and Family Circle. 
BY 

Alex. McLaren, D.D. Hesba Stretton. 

Donald Fraser, D.D. A. K. H. Boyd, D.D. 

M. Guy Pearse. Rey. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

H. Macmillan, D.D. | C. F. Gordon Camming. 

James Macgregor, D.D. Rey. R. Ba'garnie, &c. 


Sunday Evenings with the Children. 


For Every Sunday in the Year, by 








Rev. Benjamin Waugh. F. E. Arnold Forster. 
Alex, Macleod, D.D. Rev. R. H. Smith, 
and others, 





AN 


THE 
BY 
THE SERIES WILL 





IN HALF-CROWN 
AN 
H O O D’S 


IN SHILLING MONTHLY PARTS. 


EDITION 


OF 


WAVERLEY 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED, and carefully printed on the Best Paper. 
COMMENCE 
Part. I of which will be published on November 24th, 1882. 
Prospectus of all Booksellers, or post free from, 

WARD, LOCK, and CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


ISBISTER and COMPANY, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





DE LUXE. 


NOVELS, 


WITH IVANHOE, 





MONTHLY PARTS. 


Part I. ready November 24th, 1882 


KDITION 


OF 


DE LUXE 


wos & s., 


CONTAINING THE WHOLE OF HIS WRITINGS; 
AND IN ADDITION, MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD, BY HIS SON AND DAUGHTER. 
WITH THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, Numbering about One Thousand, 


Prospectus of all Booksellers, or post free from the Publishers, 


WARD, LOCK, and CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 





Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids: 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it, 
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MACMILLAN AND ©CO.’S LIST. 


A NEW NOVEL.—2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. 


Mrs. LORIMER: a Study in Black and 


White. By Lucas Mauer. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 123. 


A LITTLE PILGRIM: In the Unseen. 


Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 
ANNIE KEARY: a Memoir. By Eliza 


Keary. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SERMONS PREACHED in the CHAPEL 


of HARROW SCHOOL, and ELSEWHERE. By the late Rev. T. H. StEE1, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With a Memoir by Professor Nettleship. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


[In a few days. 
NATURE SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


The COLOURS of FLOWERS, as Illustrated 


in the British Flora. By Grant ALLEN. With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 
3s 6d. 


LECTURES on ART, and the FORMATION 


of TASTE. By Lucy Crane. With Illustrations drawn by Thomas and 
Walter Crane. Urown 8yo, 6s. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


Joun Moriry. New Volume. 


MACAULAY. By J. Cotter Morison. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
[Ready November 21st. 


NEW PICTURE-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 


ROSY. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of 


“Carrots,” ‘* Herr Baby,’ &c. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Globe 


8vo, 4s 6d. 
Mrs. GANDER’S STORY. By H. A. H. 


With 24 Full-page Illustrations by N. Huxley. Demy oblong, 3s 6d. 
Ina few days. 


The ADMINISTRATION of the CEDED 


REVENUES in TURKEY. By Epa@sr Vincent, Member of the Council of 
Administration to the Ottoman Public Debt. 8yo, 1s. 

‘The report gives evidence on Mr. Vincent’s part of a thorough grasp of 
his subject, of clear and enlightened views, and sound economic knowledge.” 
—Statist. 

“Very modestly written, and well put together.’”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

** All bondholders ought to study the report for themselves.’’—Economist. 

** A very clear and interesting report.””—Daily News. 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


H, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MR. O’DONOVAN’S BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


SMIT 


vols, demy 8vo, with Portrait, Maps, and Fac-similes of State 


Now ready, in 2 Renate ay 5 
THE MERV OASIS: 


Travels and Adventures East of the Caspian during the 
Years 1879-80-81, 


Including Five Months’ Residence among the Tekkés of Merv. 


By EDMOND O’DONOVAYN, 


Special Correspondent of the Daily News. 

** Everybody has read Mr. O’Donovan’s letters, as they appeared in the columns 
of the Daily News. Still, his complete narrative of his bold and successful enter- 
prise possesses for us even so all the interest of a thrilling romance, while that 
interest is not a little heightened by the evident and unaffected simplicity with 
which Mr. Donovan tells his strange story. His style is extremely vivid and 
picturesque, his anecdotes are many and yaried, and his portraits of Tureomans 
and Persians are graphic and life-like to the last degree. Altogether, the book 
will fulfil even the high expectations which have been naturally raised by the 
letters to the Daily News.” —Pall Mall Gazette, November 8th, 1882. 


Now ready, crown 8vyo, 5s. 


CITIES of EGYPT. By Reginald Stuart 


PooLe. 
NEW EDITION. 
New Volume of the Uniform Edition of Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Now ready, with a Vignette Title-page, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


Miss WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. By 


Miss THackeray (Mrs. RicomMonp Ritcuie), 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘FOR PERCIVAL.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


DAMOCLES. By Margaret Veley, Author 


of ‘* For Percival.’’ 
**Damocles’ is unusually well written. The working-out of the characters 
suggests a mixture of the styles of Charlotte Bronté and Nathaniel Hawthorne.” 
—Academy, November 11th, 1882. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





—<—$—$—— 


NEW BOOKS, 





Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 83 6a 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great 


Backboned Family. By AraBEeLLA B. Buckiey, Auth < © Raj 
Science,”’ “ Life and her Children,” “ History of Natural Science sana of 
> . 


Large post 8vo, with 12 Maps and 73 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


ASIA. By A,H. Keane, MAI. Editeq by 


Sir Ricuarp Temp te, Bart., G.C.S.1., C.I.E. (‘ Stanford’ ; 
Geography and Travel for General Reading.’’) ' rd’s Compendium of 


Second Edition, large post 8vo, with 13 Maps and 73 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 215 


CENTRAL AMERICA, the WEST INDIEs, 


-_ ine ay gp Edited by H. W. Barss, F.R.G.S., Author of « The 
Naturalist on the Amazons.” (‘‘ Stanford’s Compendium of Ge 
Travel for General Reading,’’) , *cography and 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE: Readings 


necessary Kuowledge for Girls and Young Women. 
FauntuorPe, M.A., Principal of Whitelands College. 


in 
Edited by Rey. J. p, 


Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 24s. 


The WATER SUPPLY of ENGLAND and 


WALES: its Geology, Underground Circulation, Surface Distribution and 
Statistics. By C. E. De Rance, Assoc. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., &c., Secretary of 
the Underground Water Committee of the British Association; of H.M "3 
Geological Survey of England and Wales. ; 


Size, 15 inches by 12); half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. 


LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. Quarto Edition, containing 44 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn 
and beautifully Engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an Alphabetical 
Index to the Geography of the World. 


Sixth Edition, folio, 7s 6d. 


LESSONS from the VEGETABLE WORLD. 


With 31 Double-page Coloured Plates and Descriptive Letterpress by the 
Author of ‘‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ (No 2 of “ Stanford’s Series of 
Instructive Picture Books.’’) 

Particulars of the Series on Application. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


’ 

TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stalls, price 1s. 
TINSLEYS’ CHRISTMAS ANNUAL for 1882. LAST 

CHRISTMAS EVE. By Ricuarp Dow tina, Author of ‘‘ My Darling’s 
Ransom,” “ Sweet Inisfail,’? &c. Profusely Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 
‘The story is by Richard Dowling, in his very best style, certainly in great and 
laudable advance of his former writings, excellent as they have been. Tinsleys’ 
Christmas story now ovenpies the leading position......The illustra‘ions are, if a 


little rough, graphic and very pumerous, following the story throughout in all 
its salient parts.”’—Court Journal. 


The ROYAL DUKES and PRINCESSES of the FAMILY of 
GEORGE the THIRD. A View of Court Life and Manners for Seventy 
Years, 1760-1830. By Percy Firzapratp, M.A., Author of “The Life of 
George the Fourth,” &c. In 2}vols. demy 8yo, price 25s. 

PARIS in PERIL. Edited by Henry Vizetelly, Author of 
* Berlin under the New Empire,” &c. In2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s, with numerous 
Engravings. 

WITH a SHOW THROUGH SOUTHERN AFRICA, and 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of the TRANSVAAL WAR. By Cxar.es 
Du Va. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. (Just ready. 

TWO NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE, 
STRAINS fromthe STRAND. By Henry S. Leigh, Author 


of ** The Carols of Cockayne.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s. 


LUNATIC LYRICS. By Alfred Greenland, Jun. 

8yvo, cloth gilt, price 7s 61. ; 

“Light, fanciful, and witty...... The book is very tastefully got up.”’—Pi torial 
World. 


THE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
A GIRL’S DESTINY. By E. ©. Clayton (Mrs. 
Needham), Author of ‘‘ Playing for Love,”’ &c. 3 vols. [This day. 
PATTY’S PARTNER. By Jean Middlemass, Author of 


« Sackeloth and Broadcloth.” ‘* Dandy,’”’ &e. 


BURIED for GOLD. By A. C. Sampson, Author of ‘‘ Crushed 


Beneath his Idol,’’ ‘‘ The Scarborough Belle,” &c. 3 vols. 


TALBOT’S FOLLY. By W.B. Guinee. 3 vols. 

** A clever and amusing book.’’—Morning Post. ; 

“Mr. Guinee is a genuine humorist It is conspicuously full of vigour ant 
spirit, full of man nature, and not seldom flashing out into brilliancy.”"— 
Globe. 

SWEET INISFAIL. By Richard Dowling, Author of 
““The Duke’s Sweetheart,” &c. 3 vols. 

«A most exciting and readable romance.” —Atheneum. 

PROPER PRIDE. Second Edition. 3 vols. bs 

“ ‘The story isa very good one, brightly written, and interesting to the end. 
—Morning Post. 








Crown 


Just ready, ; 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘' CYNTHTA.” 


LEMUEL; or, the Romance of Politics. By the Author 


of Cynthia.” 2 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Strect, Strand. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


The NEW GOLDEN AGE, and INFLUENCE 


9 PRECIOUS METALS upon the WORLD. By R. Hogartu PATTERSON, 
Author of the “Science of Finance,” “ Essays in History and Art,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo, 31s 6d. 


gir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Part.—On Friday, November 24th, will be published. 


SOME ACCOUNT of MY LIFE and 


WRITINGS. An Autobiography. By the late Sir ArcutBpaLp Arson, Bart., 
D.C.L. Edited by his Daughter-in-Law, Lady Arison, 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Portrait engraved on Steel and other Illustrations, 36s, 


This day is published. 


GERALDINE HAWTHORNE. A Sketch. 


By the Author of ‘* Miss Mol'y,” ** Delicia,”” &e. Crown 8yo, 7s 6a, 


Next week will be publish: d. 


MATTHEW DALE, FARMER. By Mrs. 


Sanpers ( A.L.0 S.”), Author of ‘Happy with Either,’ &e. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 17s. 
This day is published. 


LAMBETH PALACE, and its 


ASSOCIATIONS. By J. Cave-Browne, M.A., Vicar of Detling, Kent; and 
for many years Curate of Lambeth Pari h Church. With an Introduction by 
the ArncHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 8vo, with Illuminated Frontispiece and 
other Illustrations, pr.ce 21s. 


This day is published. 


A TOUR in GREECE, 1880. By Richard 


Ripiry FarrRER. With 27 Full-page Illustrations, by Lord Windsor. Royal 
8vo, with a Map, 21s. 
This day is published. 


HAMILTON. By John Veitch, LL.D., 


Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Being the 
Sixth Volume of ‘* Philoscphical Classics for English Readers,” Crown 8vo, 


with Portrait, 33 6d. 
This day is published. 


TASSO. By E. J. Hasell. Being the 


Sixteenth Volume of “‘ Foreign Classics for English Readers’? Crown 8yo, 
23 6d 


NEW EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 
Shortly will be published. 


ON MUSICAL EDUCATION and VOCAL 


CULTURE. By Atserto B. Bacu. Third Edition, to which is added a new 
Lecture on ‘‘ The Influence of Climate on the Human Vo'ce.”’ 1 vol. 8vo, 


TUNIS, PAST and PRESENT. With a 


Narrative of the French Conquest of the Regency. By A. M. Broapiey, 
Correspondent of the Times during the War in Tunis. With numerous Lllus- 
trations and Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 

“The volumes afford a complete key to tke political history of Tunis, Tripoli, 
and Egypt...... Mr. Broadley’s instruetive volumes, which, entertaining for the 
general public, are indispensable to the students of England’s policy in North 
Africa. The author writes tersely and to the point. His facts are placed pleas- 
antly before the reader ; and valuable as the book is to politicians as a work of 
reference in the library, it will be equally appreciated by millions of our fellow- 
countrymen,’’—Duily Telegraph. 


By FELL and FJORD: or, Scenes and 
Studies in Iceland. By E.J.Oswaup. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 73 6d, 


“She gives many pictures and stories of social life in Iceland, and her chapters 
are a series of sketches arranged with much skill and unusual knowledge ; her 
style is remarkably quict and easy, and bright with an undereurrent of humour. 
Her hook ought to prove welcome to the more thoughtful class of tourists.’’— 
Times. 

“She studied the sagas of Iceland in their own home, as it were; and that is 
the special characteristic of her most agreeable and entertaining book.’’—St. 
James’s Gazctte, 


In small 4to, with numerous Illus‘rations, price 21s. 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER SETON, EARL 


of DUNFERMLINE: President of the Court of Session, and Chancellor of 
Scotland. With an Appendix, embracing a List of the Various Presidents of 
the Court, and Genealogical Tables of the four principal Legal Families of 
Scotland (Erskine, Hope, Dalrymple, and Dundas), By GrorGE SETON, 
Advocate, M.A. Oxon., &c, 

“A piece of honest work was to be expected from the practised hand of Mr. 
Seton, and on the whole the reader will not. be disappointed...... The author has 
done his best to give a human interest to his narrative; he has aimed at showing 
that antiquarian biography necd not be ‘dry as a bone, hard as a stone, and cold 
as a cucumber.’ ’’—Athenw#um. 

_ “We have here everything conne:ted with the subject of the book that could 
interest the historical student, the genealogist, and the archwologist. The result 
is a book worthy of its author’s high reputation.”’— Notes and Queries. 

“The author has made good use of everything that could throw any light on 
the character of Chancellor Seton.”—Academy. 









This day is published, th» Fourth Edition. 


The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter Besant. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yvo, 33 6d. 

“*The Revolt of Man’ is decidedly clever It is a happy idea, well worked 
out, and must rank amongst the best literary confections of its kind.”’—Athenweum. 

“The author of the satirical romance before us has achieved a very remarkable 
success......The book, as a whole, ought to be read by everybody who has the wit 
to appreciate it, with a great dealof pleasure andamusement.”’—Saturday Review. 

“A vivacious satire, sustained and wrought out with exceptional ingenuity and 
point.’’—Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER, 1882. 8vo, price Sixpence. 


No. IL., 
(On Friday neat. 
ConTENTS. 

THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn. Chapters 5-6. 

JOHN HARRISON, THE CHRONOMETER-MAKER. By Samuel Smiles. 

THE ORPHAN GIRL OF LANNION: A BRETON Battap. After the Original Text, 
by the Author of ‘‘The Epic of Hades.” 

THe Fartu in Meteortc SHapow. By R. A. Proctor. 

Tue Norway Fyorns. By J. A. Froude. 

A Guost. By the Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.”’ 

Sir H1iLary’s PRAYER, AN UNSOLVED EnitGma. By 8. T. Whiteford. 

Tue Lapy’s WALK: A STORY OF THE SEEN AND UNSEEN. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Part 1. 


7 7 TANTT OMT TC 1 + 

MEMOIR of AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. By 
his Wife, SopuH1e E1rizaABeTH DE MorGan. With Selections from his Letters, 
8vo, with Portrait, 14s, 

“This book contains not only a remarkable picture of a remarkable life, but is 
full of a lively interest.”’—Spectator. 

“‘Mrs. De Mergan has given us a very valuable interior sketch of the develop- 
ment of a most interesting and pecaliar mind, and has produced a most readable 
and illuminiting sketch of her husbind’s personal characteristics.’”’—Pull Matt 
Gazette. 


JAPAN: its Architecture, Art, and Art- 
Manufactures. By C. Dresser, Ph.D., F.L.S., &. With 202 Illustra. 
tions Engraved on Wood for the most part by Native Artists in Japan, 
Syuare crown 8yo, 31s 6d, 


HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 
REFORMATION. By M. Cretauron, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA; Virginia, 
Maryland, and the Carolinas. By J. A. Dorie, Fellow of All Sonls College, 
Oxford. 8vo, with Map, 183. 


MAX MULLER’S LECTURES on the 
ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as Illustrated by the Religions of 
India. New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MAX MULLER’S INTRODUCTION to the 


SCIENCE of RELIGION, Four Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
LIFE of Sir WM. ROWAN HAMILTON, 
LL.D., &e. Including Selections from his Correspondence, and Miscellaneous 
Writings. By the Rev. R. P. Graves, M.A, Vol. I., 8vo, Portrait, 15s. 


JAMES MILL; a Biography. By ALEXANDER 
Bain, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen, 
Crown 8vo, Portrait, 5s. 


JOHN STUART MILL; a Criticism, with 


Personal Recollections. By ALEXANDER Barn, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Crown 8vo, 2s 64. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By 


Various Writers. Edited by Ricnarp Qvarn, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Consulting 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest at 
Brompton. Pp. 1,836, with 138 Wood Engravings. Medium 8vo, 3ls 6d, 
cloth ; or 40s half-russia. 


FULFILLED PROPHECY in PROOF of the 
TRUTH of SCRIPTURE. By B. W. Savrie, M.A., Rector of -Shillingford, 
Author of ‘‘ Revelation and Science,’”’ Ke. S8vo, 103 6d, 

The HEBREW PSALTER, or BOOK of 
PRAISES, commonly called the Psalms of David; a New Metrical Transla- 
tion. By Wiit1a> Diesy Sermovr, Q.C., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HISTORIC WINCHESTER; or, England’s 
’ 5) 5 
First Capital. By A. R. Bramston and A. C. Leroy, Crown 6vo, 8s. 
MESSER AGNOLO’S HOUSEHOLD; a 
Cinque Cento Florentine Story. By Leaper Scott, Author of ‘‘The 


Renaissance in Italy,’’ &. Crown 8yo. [Nearly ready. 


COMMON BRITISH INSECTS, selected from 
the Typical Beetles, Moths, and Butterflies of Great Britain. By the Rey. 
J.G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. With 180 Wood Engravings, crown 8y0, 33 6d. 


A SALAD of STRAY LEAVES, By Georce 
Hause, Author of “Sir Guy de Guy,” &c. With Frontispiece by the late 
Hablot K. Browne (‘‘ Phiz’’). Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S NEW LIST. 





THIS DAY. 
REMINISCENCES OF COURT AND DIPLOMATIC LIFE, 
By GEORGIANA, BARONESS BLOOMFIELD. 


WITH THREE PORTRAITS AND SIX ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Two Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, price 28s. 





Imp. 16mo, with Thirty-three Tilustrations, cloth gilt, price 23 6d. 


BIRDS and BABIES. By Ener Coxnean. 


«It is charmingly designed in every way. The paper is fine and thick. It is 
printed in coloured ink, and the illustrations are admirable in their delicacy, 
and force, and refinement. The contents of the volume are short poems, most 
amusingly and cleverly written.’’—Scotsman, 


Limp parchment antique, 6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 


SELECT LETTERS of PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. Edited, with an Introduction, by RicHarD GARNETT. 
(Tue ParcHMENT LIBRARY. 


Next week, limp parchment antique, 65; vellum, 73 61. 


The FABLES of Mr. JOHN GAY. With 


Memoir by Austin Dosson, and an Etched Portrait from an unfinished Oil 
Sketch by Sir GopFrey KNELLER. (fue ParcuMenT Lipraky. 


Shortly, limp parchment antique, 63; vellum, 73 6d. 
PP 


FRENCH LYRICS. Selected and Annotated 


by GrorcE SA NTSBURY. With a Miniature Frontispiece etched by H. G. 
GLINDONI, [Tue ParcHMENT Liprary. 


Large crown 8yvo, printed on hand-made paper. 


LIVINGENGLISH POETS, MDCCCLXXXITI, 


*,* A Volume of Sele:tions. (Immediately. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, completo in 3 vols., 5s each. 


POETICAL WORKS of LEWIS MORRIS. 
Vol. I., Songs of Two Worlds. Vol. II., The Epic of Hades. Vol. IIL, 
Gwen, and the Ode of Life. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


v TRYODNT “Th YT 
The FORAY of QUEEN MEAVE; and other 
Legends of Ireland’s Heroic Age. By AUBREY DE VERE, Author cf ‘‘ Legends 
of st. Patrick,’’ &e. 
“ May be read with considerable interest by lovers of ancient Irish legends, 
with which the public is as yet but little familiarised.”’—Atheneum. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6.1. 


IN a DAY: a Drama. By Avcusta WepstER, 


Author of “ Dirguises: a Drama,’ &. 


Crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 


HERMAN WALDGRAVE: a Life’s Drama. 


By the Author of “ Ginevra,’”’ “‘ Palace and Prison,’’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


DAVID RIZZIO, BOTHWELL, and _ the 


WITCH LADY. Three Tragedies. By the Author of ‘ Ginevra,” “ Palace 
and Prison,’ &. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, price 53. 


JUVENAL, PERSIUS, MARTIAL, and 
CATULLUS. An Experiment in Translation. By W. F. Saw, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


FRITHJOF and INGEBJORG, and Other 


Poems. By Dovetas B. W. SLapen, an Australian Colonist. 


€mall crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d. 


The SORROW of SIMONA, and Lyrical 


Verses. By E. J. NEWELL, M.A., Second Master of Cardiff College. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


DISEASES of MEMORY: an Essay in the 


Positive Psychology. By Tu. Rigor, Author of “ English Psychology ”’ and 
“‘Heredity.” (INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 





Demy 8yo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


NATURE and THOUGHT: an Introduction 


to a Natural Philusophy. By Sr. George Mivarr. 


With Portrait, crown 870, cloth, price 83 6d. 


NOTES of a VISIT to RUSSIA in 1840-1841, 


By the late WiLL1AM PaLmer, Fellow of Magdalen Col‘ege, Oxford. Selec 
aud Arranged by Jonny H, Cardinal Newman. wis a oe 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, pric: 73 61. 


DIARIES and LETTERS of PHILIP 
fads wee” A.D. 1631 1695. Edited by Marrusw 


Demy 8°90, cloth, 303, 


THOMAS A KEMPIS and the BROTHERS 


of COMMON LIFE. By the Rev. S. Kerrnewetn. 2 vols. With 
Frontispiece. 

“* By far the ful'est account of Thomas a Kempis hitherto accessible, for it not 
only combines all the details, such as they are, pre-erved by his carly biozrapherz 
but much besides, diligently and lovingly collected from every available sonree.”* 
—Literary Churchman, 


The PULPIT COMMENTARY (NEW TESTAMENT SERIES). 


Aaa Al 7 
ST. MARK. By Very Rey. Dean Bickerstetn, 
D.D. With Homilies by Rev. Professor Thomson, M.A., Rev. Professor 
Given, M.A., Rev. Professor Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland, B.A., LL.B., 
Rev. A. Muir, M.A., and Rev. R. Greev. 2 vo's., price 21s. 


Dr. DAVIDSON’S NEW WORK. 


1 AT ],) NITY "a 
The DOCTRINE of LAST THINGS, 
contained in the New Testament, compared with the Notions of the Jews 
and the Statements of Church Creeds. By Samuet Davipson, D D., Author 

of ‘* The Canon of the Bible,’’ &. Smali crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d. 


NEW WORK by the late GEORGE DAWSON. 


THREE BOOKS of GOD. Nature, History, 
an Scripture Sermons by Grorce Dawson, M.A. Edited by Gzoxce St. 
Ciarx. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


Crown 8yo, cloth. 


MANY VOICES. A Volume of Extracts from 
the Religions Writers of Christendom. With Biographical Sketches. First 
to Sixteenth Century. [Immediately. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, pr'ce 63, 


The MILLENNIUM; or, the Mystery of God 
— Aig late H. T. Apamson, B.D., Author of “The Truth as it 
is in Jesus,’’ &. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 23 61. 


FASTI APOSTOLICI: a Chronology of the 
Years Between the Ascension of Our Lord and the Martyrdom of $3. Peter 
and Paul, By the Rev. W. H. ANDERDoN, of the Society of Jesus. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth. 


The AGE to COME. By Atxnerr Hine. 


[Newt week. 


Small crown 8vo, price 33 61. 


ROMANISM, PROTESTANTISM, ANGLI- 
CANISM. Being a Layman’s View of some Questions of the Day. Together with 
Remarks on Dr. Littleda!e’s ‘ Plain Reasons against Joining the Church of 
Rome.”” By OxoNIEnsis. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5a. 


The COLLECTS EXEMPLIFIED. Being 


Illustrations from the Old and New Testaments of the Collects for tue 
Sundays after Trinity. By the Author of ‘‘A Commentary on the Epistles 
and Gospel:.’’ Edited by the Rev. Joseru JACKSON. 


“There is a great deal of good sound teaching, worked into these pages, and 
muc} careful thought brought into expression’’—Church Times, 
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